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We are indebted to the Hon. G. Harp, 
Member of Congress, for a copy of the Re- 
port made by A. Stewart, Esq., of the com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain the probable 
amount of tolls on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal when completed to Cumberland, from 
which we shall make liberal extracts at an 
early period. 





Overtann Journey To IndDia.—In reply 
to our request for information relative to 
the state and progress of internal communi- 
cation and improvements in the East, we 
have been politely furnished, by a subscrib- 
er, with several numbers of the Astaric 
Journan, in which we find several interest- 

" ing atticles relative to the overland route 
from India to Europe, whieh'we shall at an 
early day transfer to our colutins. 

We are grateful for such fayors, and soli- 
cit from friends the privilege of lcoking at 
such of their foreign periodicals, that we do 
not receive; as will enrich our columns. 


Boston anv PRovipence Raiteoap.—The an. 
nual report of the Directors of this Corporation 
has been laid before the eof Massa- 
chusette and presents the following facts. Du- 

- ving the past year, the graduation: of the Bon 











bed has been completed from the depot at Bos. 
ton to tlie Rhode Island line at India bridge, ex. 





cepting sundry sections of the extent of about a 
mile and a quarter in all, which are expected to 
be completed on or before the first uf May, A 
single track has been laid from the depot at Bos- 
ton, for the distance of about twenty-one miles, 
excepting fora mile and a half in Canton, where 
the graduation is not yet completed; and there 
are also about four miles more of the rail laid in 
different places; making an aggregate length of 
rail already laid, of ‘wentyithjes miles and a 
half. Stone foundations have been prepared 
throughout the remaining distance, where the 
graduatiow#is completed, wherever they were 
considered necessary. The requisite materials 
for the completion of the whole have been énga. 
ged, and the directors see nothing to prevent the 
opening of the read by the first of June. It is 
believed by the agent, that the expense ef the 
whole road will not vary materially from the ori. 
ginal estimate. 

The directors have also caused a branch 
railroad to be completed, during the past year, 
from the Low Plain in Dedham to Dedham 


village, the distance being about two miles and 
ter. 
whole amount of expenditurcs during the 
year, has been $552,506 7 , and of receipts 
$526,139 98. Of the latter amount, $516,560 
have been received from the stockhuiders by 
virtue of assessment; $5,084 74 from the trans- 
portation of passengers.and goods, $2,632 63 
rom the sale of materials; and $862 61 from 
rents: the accounts being made upto the first 
day of the present month. 





The new loeomotive engine purchased 
for the use of the Lexington and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, was brought up to town on 
Wednesday, and will, we understand, be 
put in operatién on the road in the course 
of a week. 

Since the railroad was opened td'Frank- 
fort, the passenger cars have been unifogmly 
crowded both ways. Nothing is mofe com- 
mon now than for a ceatlenn to take a 
morning ride to the seat ¥ 6 overnment, 
—— several’ hours there in Watching the 

ements of, the Legislature, and return 
‘ gton again in the afternoon, with. 
out fatigue to himself, and with but a tri- 
fling call upon his purse. Heretofore, at 


this season of the tyear, the distance be 


tween Lexington and Frankfort has 


considered a ‘full’ day’s jou ‘on horse- 
ns y oer 


back, and the urgency of 














could form a replitcient in inducement to prevail hysician,--{ Scientific ict? 
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upon a citizen to undertake it, When the 
locométive is put upon the road, a single 
hour will suffice to accomplish the same 


distance, so that tithe, space, and thé worst 
of obstacles to winter eave mud, will 
all be overcome.—[Lexington, Ky., Gaz.] 





GengEray Know1ieper. — Whatever 
may be thought of the following remarks 
of Sir William Temple in other re 
their justice in relation to the medical 
preiewnon must be universally ackni 
edged, “It is certain, however,” says PE 
this distinguished writer, “ that the study 
of physic is not achieved in any eminent 
degree, without very great advancements . 
in the sciences; so. that. whatever the: 
profession #s, the professors have been 
generally very mucheesteemed 6n that 
account, as well as of their own art, as 
the most learned men of their ages, and 
thereby shared with the two other great 
professions in those advantages most com- 
monly valued, and most rly pursued ; . 
whereof the divines seem to have had the 
most honor, the lawyers the most 
and the physicians the most learning,” 

Hippocrates was profoundly skilled in 
natural knowledge, before he commenced 
the study of medicine; and it has betome 
a common saying, that where the-natural 
philosopher ends, the physician begins. 
The laws which regulate other material 


a 


substances apply to the human body. 
Chemistry is all essential to a ph 
“I do not hesitaté to deka 2 


Fourcroy, “that modern chemistry | has 
done more, in twenty years, for m 
than all the united labors of prec 
ages.” The materia medica is 
from the three ki 
pre rnaigaa 





from the learned 
from the Greek, he ought 
ck scholar, ‘Ta a word, he ‘sl 
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mon Roads—in reply to Mr. G. Ralston. f 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 
Sm,—On perusing No, 49, Vol. 3, of 
your Journal, my attention was attracted by 
a letter from your respectable correspond. 
ent, Mr. Ralston, on the use of locomotive 
engines on common roads. He appears 
to be satisfied that they may, under favora- 
ble circumstances, compete with animal 
power in England, but doubts whether they 
will answer as well in the United States. 
My purpose is to invite attention to the rea- 
sons given by Mr. R. for this conclusion, 
and to the means of obviating such objec- 
tions as appear to begnost formidable. The 
facts on which Mr. R. has founded his gon- 
clusion may be classed under two general 
heads : 1. The gréater economy of steam 
power and machinery in England than in 
the United States, and the greater economy 
of animal power in the United States than 
in England ; 2..The imperfect condition of 
our roads, compared with those of England. 
As to the first point, Ef would observe, that 
although the facts stated are. no doubt true, 
yet it does not follow from them, that sféam 
power is not cheaper than animal power in 
the United States. The difference is not so 
great as in England, but it is fully proved 
by experience, that steam power applied on 
@ railroad is, if any, little more than half 
the expense of animal power. It may be 


further remarked, that the appliéation of} 


steam in propelling a locomotive on an iron 
rail, is subject to a peculiar disadvantage in 
comparison with animal power, which 
would not occur ppon a common road. This 
arises from the slipping of the car wheels on 
ascents, before the engine has exerted her 
full power. To avert this great inconve, 
nience, the weight of the engine must be 
increased to obtain sufficient adhesion ; 


which additional weight requires an extra, 


and otherwise superfiuous, force to propel 
it’ It is conceded, I believe, that on the 
eommon road there is no want of adhesion, 
and hence ligliter engines may be employed 
with decided advantage. These facts show, 
that the difference of expense between steam 
and animal power must be greater on com- 


-. Mon roads than on arailway ; and whatever 


may be the advantages of that power on the 

. yailroad; we have an assurance of a still 
cei relative advantage on the common 
vad. The first objection suggested by Mr. 
Ralston does not, therefore, as I think, sus- 
tain his doubt of the profitable substitution 
of steam for animal power on the common 
road in the United States. The next objec- 


tion, founded on the imperfect condigion of 


our roads, is altogether conclusive :no en- 
r, in his senses, would risk a locomo. 


tive engine upon the convex, uneven, and 


rough surface of our best turnpike roads. 
If, therefore, we would employ the locomo- 


tive off the railroad, it must not be ona| 
oper road, made fer, and 


common, but a 
restricted exclusively 


to, that pu ; 
which, I apprehend, could be better pihived 


re England, cayectally et per fom bw 
; » especially if the s of the 
-' Jocomotive ate made very wide, and r-. 
hocuwise: 


tly adapted for this use. Ha 
ie plan of such a road.ini No. 
Vol. 3, of your Journal, I need not repeat the 


Ise of Locomotive Engines on Gom- itt 
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explanation here, but would remark in ad- 
dition, that the great ‘difficulty of arranging 
business n a railroad, so as to admit of 







1 use for vehicles of different own- 
9 ding at various speeds, threatens 
‘to become @ permanent obstacle to its utili- 


‘ty, aud especially its popularity. A proper 


locomotive road, suited for the mecting and 
passing of trains every where, would com- 

nsate for a considerable diminution of the 

ad. now drawn on arailroad. The Co. 
lumbia railroad in Pennsylvania, made by 
the State, has been opened for general use 
with double tracks, but the interruptions 
are so frequent, that the stages propelled by 
locomotives can only run 8 or 9 miles an 
hour. It has therefore been proposed by the 
State authorities, to manage the whole trans- 
portation by their agents, in order to regu- 
late the times for starting, meeting, passing 
places, &c. But this indispensable measure 
is about to be strenuously opposed by the 
inhabitants on the borders. A hard gravel 
or stone road, graded for the purpose, and 
made wide enough for vehicles to, pass or 
meet, would remove all necessity for this ar- 
rangement, and individuals or companies, 
as many as might choose to embark, could 
establish trains for travelling or freight, se- 
curing to the public all the benefits of the 
most active competition. Yours, &e. 

J 


Dec. 29, 1834. 





{From the Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 
Report on the Progress and Present State 
of our Knowledge of Hydraulics as a 
Branch of Engineering. By GroreE 
Rennig, Esq., F. R. 8., &c.&c. Part I. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

Unappalled, however, by these difficulties, 
the Chevalier Buat, after perusing attentive- 
ly M. Bossut’s work, undertook to solve them 
by means of a theorem which appeared to 
him to be the key of the whole science of hy- 
draulics. He'considered that if water was 
in a perfect state of fluidity, and ran ina 
bed from which it experienced no resistance 
whatever, its motion would be constantly 
accelerated, like the motion of a heavy body 
descending an inclined plane—but as the 
velocity of a river is not accelerated ad infi- 
nitum, but arrives at a state of uniformity, 
it follows that there exists some obstacle 
which destroys the accelerating force, and 
prevents it from impressing upon thé water 
a’new degree of velocity. This obstacle 
must therefore be owing either to the visci- 
dity of the. water, or to the resistance it ex- 
periences against the bed of the river; from 
which Dubuat derives the following princi- 
ple. That when water runs uniformly in 
any channel, the accelerating force which 
obliges it to run is equal to the sum of all 
the resistances which it experiences, whe- 
ther arising from the viscidity of the water 
or the friction of its beds. Encouraged by 
this discovery, and by the application of its 
principles to the solutién~of a great many 
cages in practice, Dubuat was convinced 
the motion of water in a conduit pipe 
gvus analogous to the uniform motion of a 
iver, since in both cases gravity was the 
cauge of motion, and the resistance of the 
ee of the pipes the modi- 
fiers. He then availed himself of the .expe- 
riments of Bossut on conduit pipes and arti- 
ficial channels to explain his theory: the 
results of which investigations were pub- 
dished in the year 1779. M. Dubuat was, 
however, sensible that a theory of so much 





Rovelty, and at, variance with the then re- 
ceived, | ay, Soames fo be nae rted by 
experiments: 

those formerly undertaken, as he, was con- 
strained to suppose that the friction of the 
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re numerous and direct than. 





water did not depend upon the reassure, but 
on the pone es er square . 


the velocity. 
Accordingly, he devoted three years to 
making experiments, and with ample funds 


and assistance provided by the French go. 


vernment, was enabled to publish his great 
work, entitled Principes d’ Hydraulique ve- 
rifies par un grand nombre d’ Experiences, 


faites par Ordre du Governement, 2 vols. 


1786, (a third volume, entitled Principes d’ 
Hydraulique et Hydrodynamique, appeared 
in 1816) ; in the first instance, by repeating 
and enlarging the scale of Bossut’s experi. 
ments on pipes, (with water running in 
them,) of different inclinations or angles, of 
from 90° to ;5},,th part of a right angle, 
and in channels of from } line in diameter to 
7 and 8 square toises of surface, and subse- 
quently to water running in open channels, 
in which he experienced great difficulties in 
rendering the motion unitorm ; but.he. was 
amply recompensed by the results heob. 
tained on the diminution of the velocity of 
the different parts of a uniform current, and 
of the relation of the velocities at the surface 
and bottom, by which the water works its 
own channel, and by the,knowledge of the 
resistances which different kinds of beds 
produce, such as clay, sand, and ‘gravel; 
and varying the experiments on the effect 
of sluices, and the piers of bridges, &e., he 
was enabled to obtain a formula applicable 
to most cases in practice.* 
Thus let V = mean velocity per second, 
in inches ; ; 
= hydraulic mean depth, or 
quotient, which arises from 
dividing the area’or section 


of the canal in square inches, ¥ 
by the perimeter‘of the part | ~ 
in contact with the water, in| 


linear inches ; Cums 


s = the slope or declivity of the ¥ 


pipe, or the surface..of: the 
water ; nasi 

g& = 16-087, the velocity in inch. 
es which a body acquires in} 
falling one second of time; 

nm = an abstract number, which 
was found by experiment to 
be equal to 243-7 ; 


Vvng (¥d—O1) 
Then v= ——_—0°3 (/d—0|| 
J s— leg. Vs +16 
Such are the objeéts of M. Dubuat’s work. 
But his’ hypotheses are unfortunately found. 





.ed upon assumptions which render the a 


plications of his theory of little use. It is 
evident that the supposition of a constant 
and uniform velocity in rivers cannot hold: 
nevertheless, he has rendered great services 
to the science by the solution of many im-| 
portant questions relating to it; and al 4 
though he has left on some points a vast | 
field open to research, he is justly entitled 
to the merit of originality aiid accuracy. 
Contemporary with Dubuat. was M. Che- 
zy, one of the most skilful engineers of his 
time: heswas director of the Ecole des 
Ponts et, Chaussees, and reported, conjoint 
ly with M. Perronet, on the Canal Yvette. 
e endeavored to assign, by experiment, 
the relation existing between the inclins 
tion, length, transverse section, and velocity 
of a canal. In the course of this investigs- 
tion he obtained a very simple expression of 
the velocity, involving three different varit- 
ble quantities, and capable, by means of * 
single experiment, of being applied to all 
currents whatever. He assimilates the re- 
sistance of the sides and bottom of the can! 
to known:resistances, which follow, the law 
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vee where g is = 16-087 feet, the 
heavy body after falling?one jsecond ; 
d = hydraulic mean depth, equal to the 
. area of the section divided by the 
rimeter of the part of the canal 

in contact with the water; | 
s = the slope or declivity of the pipe ; 
z == an abstract number, to be deter- 

mined by experiment. 

" In the year 1784, M. Lespinasse published 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Science 
at Toulouse two papers, containing some 
interesting observations on the expendiiure 
of ‘water Surough large orifices, and on the 
junction and sepuration of rivers: The au- 
thor had performed the experiments con- 
tained in his last paper on the rivers Fres- 
quel and Aude, and on that part of the 
canal of Languedoc below the Fresquel 
lock, towards its junction with that river. 
As we before stated, M. Dubuat had 
classified with much sagacity his observa- 


+i 


wing simple formula : 


’ tions on. the-different kinds of resistance 


experienced iff the motion of fluids, and 
which might have led him to express the 
sum of the resistances by a rational func- 
tion of the velocity composed of two or 
three terms only. Yet the merit of this 
determination was reserved to M. Cou- 
lombj: who, in a beautiful paper, entitled 
“Experiences destinees a determiner la 
Coherence des Fluides et les Lois de leurs 
Resistances dans les Mouvemens tres lents,”’ 
proves, by reasoning and facts, 
~ lat. That in extremely slow motions the 
part of the resistance is proportional to the 
square of the velocity ; 
,. adly.. That the resistance is not sensibly 
d wed. by increasing the height of the 
fui above the resisting body ; 
. Sdly..That the resistance arises solely 
from the mutual cohesion of the fluid parti- 
cles, and not from their adhesion to the 
body upon which they act ; 
__Athly.‘That’ the resistunce in clarified 
of at the temperature of 69° Fahrenheit, is 
that ‘of water as 175: 1; a proportion 
which expresses the ratio of the mutual co- 
hesion’ of the particles of oil to the mu- 
‘tual cohesion of the particles of water. 
_.,M. Coulomb  coticludes’ his experiments 
by ascertaining the resistance experienced 
by cylinders that move very slowly and 
p 2) amie to their axes, &c. 


i his eminent philosopher, who had ap- 
‘plied, the doctrine of tension with such 
Ristinguished success in investigating the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism, 
‘entertained the idea of examining in a simi- 
lar manner tlie resistance of fluids, con- 
ttafy to the doctrines of resistance previ- 
ously laid down. M. Coulomb proved, 
that in the resistance of fluids against so- 
lids, there was no constant quantity of 
suiicient magnitude to be detected; and 
that ‘the pressure sustained by a moving 
Body is represented by two terms, one 
.WAich. varies as the simple velocity, and 
the other with its square. 

_ ‘The apparatus with which these results 
, Were obtained consisted of discs of vari- 
ous sizes, which were fixed to the lower 
extremity of a brass wire, and were made to 
te under a fluid by the force of tension 
e wire. By observing the successive 
tion of the. oscillations, the law of 
was’ easily found. ' The oscilla- 
tions, which were Rest suited to these expe- 


} nts, continued for twenty or thirty se- 
. ie ie amplitude of the oscillation 
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‘(that gave the most regular results)” wis || 2°" 
Detweer 480, tHid vinkire divinion of the‘deo: 


and 8 or 10 divisions from zero. 


a Vien wiley, and he obtains 


‘sive tables, in which he has compared the 











The first who had the hes Bow of ap- 
plying the law of Coulomb to the ease of 
velocities of water running in natural 
or artificial channels, was M. Girard, Inge- 
nieur en Chef des Ponts et Chaussees, and 
Director of the works of the Canal l’Ourcq 
at Paris.* 

He is the author of severa) papers on the 
theory of running waters, and of a valuable 
series of experiments on the motions of flu- 
ids in capillary tubes. 

M. Coulomb had given a common co- 
efficient to the two terms of his formula, 
representing the resistance of a fluid,—one 
proportional to the simple velocity, the other 
to the square of the velocity.~ M. Girard 
found that this identity of the co-efficients 
was applicable only to particular fluids un- 
der certain circumstanees ;. and his conclu- 
sions were confirmed by the researches of 
M. Prony, derived from a great many expe- 
riments, which make the eo-efficients not 
only different, but very inferior to the value 
of the motion of the filaments of the water 
contiguous to the side of the pipe. 

The object of M. Girard’s experiments 
was to determine this velocity ; and this he 
has effected in a very satisfactory manner, by 
means of twelve hundred experiments, per- 
formed with a series of copper tubes, from 
1:83 to 2°96 millimetres’ in diameter, and 
from 20 to 222 centimetres in length ; from 
which it appeared, that when the veloeity 
was expressed by 10, and the temperature 
was 0, centigrade, the velocity was inereas- 
ed four times when the temperature amount- 
ed to 85 degrees. When the length.of the 
capillary tube was below that limit, avaria- 
tion of temperature exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the velocity of the issuing flu. 
id, &e. 

It was in this state of the science that M. 
Prony, (then having under.his direction dif- 
ferent projects for canals,) undertook to re- 
duce the solution of many important prob- 
lems on running water to the most strict 
and rigorous principles, at the same time 
capable of being applied with facility to 
practice. * 

For this purpose he selected fifty-one ex- 
periments which corresponded best on con- 
duit pipes, and thirty-one on open conduits. 
Proceeding, therefore, on M. Girard’s theo- 
ry of the analogy between fluids and a sys- 
tem of corpuscular solids or material bo- 
dies, gravitating in a curvilinear channel of 
indefinite length, and occupying and aban- 
doning successively the‘ different parts of 
the leugth of channel, he was enabled to 
express the velocity of the water, whether 
it flows in pipes or in open conduits, by a 
simple formula, free of logarithms, and re- 
quiring merely the extraction of the square 
root.f 

Thus v = — 00469734 + /0°0022065 ++ 
3041-47 x G, which. gives the velocity in 
metres : or, in English feet, 
v= — 0°1541131+-./0:°023751+-32806-6 x G. 

When this formula is applied to. pipes, we 
must take G=4D = ae agerwent 
from the equation K = a. i; When 
it is applied to'canals, we must take G = 
RI, which is deduced from the equation 


= a K being equal to the mean radius 
of Dubuat on the hydraulic mean depth, and 


I equal to the sine of inclination in the pipe 
or cdnal, M. Prony has drawn up exten- 








dc. 








It obime 
from those of Dubuat and 
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cases the coincidence of the observed : 
with the formule is very remarkable, 
fptticnlanls with the formule of M. Prony. 
ut the great work of M. Prony is his NVou- 
velle Architecture Hydraulique, published 
in the year 1790. This able, production is 
divided into five sections, viz. Statics, 
mics, Hydrostatics, H ynamics, and on 
the physical circumstances that influence 
the motion of machines. The chapter“on 
hydrodynamics is icularly ¢ and 
explanatory of the motions of compressible 
and incompressible fluids in pipes and ves- 
sels, on the principle of the lelism of 
the fluid filaments, and the efflux of water 
through different kinds of orifices made in 
vessels kept constantly full or permitted to 
empty themselves; he details the ry of 
the clepsydra, and the curves described by 
spouting fluids; and having noticed the 
different phenomena of the contraction of 
the fluid vein, and given an account of the 
experiments of Bossut, M. Prony.deduces 
formule by which the results may be ex. 
pressed with all the accuracy required in 
practice. , “i¥ 

In treating of the impulse and resistance 
of fluids, M. Prony explains the theory, of 
Don George Juan, which he finds conform- 
able to the experiments of Smeaton, but to 
differ very materially from the previously 
received law of the product of the surfaces 
by the squares of the velocities, as establish. 
ed by the joint experiments of D’Alembert, 
Condoreet, and: Bosstt, in the year 1775. 
The concluding part of the fourth section is 
devoted to an examination of the theory of 
the equilibrium and motion of fluids ae- 
cording to Euler and D’Alembert ; and by a 
rigorous investigation of the nature of the 
questions to be determined, the whole theory 
is reduced to two equations only, in narrow 
pipes, according to the theory of Euler, 
showing its approximation to the hypothe- 
sis of the parullelism of filaments. 

The fifth and last section investigates ‘the 
different circumstances, such as friction, 
adhesion, and rigidity, which influence the 
motion of machines. 

A second volume, published in the year 
1796, is devoted to the theory and practice 
of the steam-engine. Previously to the 
memoir of M. Prony, Sur le Jaugeage des 
Eaux courantes, in the year 1802," 
tempt had been made to establish with eer- 
tainty the correction to be applied to the 
theoretical onprearene of fluids th 
orifices and additional tubes. The pheno. 
menon had been long noticed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and illustrated by Michelotti by a 
magnificent series of experiments, which, 
although involving some intricacies, have 
certainly formed the ground-work of all the 
subsequent experiments upon this particu- 
lar subject. ees: 

By the method of interpolation, M. Prony 
has succeeded in discovering a series of 
formule applicable to the expenditupes of 
currents out of vertical and hori orifi- 
ce, and to the contraction of the fluid.veim: 
and in a subsequent work, entitled. 
ches sur le Mouvemens des Eaux courantes, 
he establishes the following formule for the 
mean velocities of rivers. ‘ 

When V = velocity at the surface)’ * 

and U = mean velocity, 
U = 0816458 V, 
which is about ¢ V. 

These velocities are determined by two 

el for 
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lf h = the hei 
tical tube above the level of the current, the 
velocity due to this height will be deter- 
pene the formule 
metres . 
V=JV2gh= § 19606 h = 4-429 Vh. 


When water runs in channels, the incli- 
nation usually given amounts to between 
sipth part of the length, which will give a 
velocity of nearly 1} mile per hour, suffici- 
ent to allow the water to run freely in earth. 
We have seen the inclination very conveni- 
ently applied in cases of drainage at ;q'5yth 
and +;}, th, and somé rivers are said to have 
sabath only. 

M. Prony gives the following formula from 
a great number of observations : 

f U = mean velocity of the water in the 


canal, 

I = the inclination of the canal per 
metre, 

R = the relation of the area to the pro- 
file of its perimeter, 


we shall have 
U = — 067 + V 0:005 + 3233. R. I; 

and for conduit pipes, 

calling U = the mean velocity, 
Z = the head of water in the inferior 

orifice of the pipe, 

L = the length of the pipe in metres, 
D = the diameter of the pipe, 

we shall have, U = — 


0-0248829-+ /0°000619159-+-717 857 DZ , 
L 








or, where the velocity is small, 

UU = 2679 Y DZ. 

4 L a 
that is, the mean velocities approximate to 
a direct ratio compounded of the squares of 
the diameters and heads of water, and in. 
versely as the square root of the length of 
the pipes: and by experiments made with 
at care, M. Prony has found that the 

ormula, U = — 
0:0248829 +- ./0:000619159-++-717-837 DZ , 
L 
scarcely differs more or less from experi- 
ments than ,; or ;';. The preceding formu- 
le suppose that the horizontal sections, both 
of the reservoir and the recipient, are great 
in relation to the transverse section of the 
pipes and that the pipe is kept constantly 
* n 





In comparing the furmule given for open 
and close canals, M. Prony has remarked 
that these formule are not only similar, but 
the constants which enter into their compo- 
sition are nearly the same, so that either of 
them may represent the two series of phe- 
nomena with sufficient exactness. 

The following formula applies equally to 
open or close canals: . 


== — 0°0468734 + / (00022065 + 
3041-47 aed t 
But the most useful of the numerous for. 
mule given by M. Prony for open canals is 

the following: 
Let g = the velocity of a body falling in one 
second, : 

w = the area of the transverse section, 
°* i . Jardine’ riments he 
Sage ge poy ae Gonieen Shien 
oom soniston to Edinburgh, the following is a com- 
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= the perimeter of that section, 
= the inclination of the canal, 
=the constant volume of water 
through the section, 
== the mean velocity of the water, 
R = the relation of the area to the peri- 
_ meter of the section, 
then, lst, 


0:000436 U + 0-003034 ‘=gIR=gl2; 
Qdly, U = a; 


Srdly, Rw? — 0-000444409 . w % — 


0-000309314 2" O, 
This last equation, containing the quantities 
QIwandR = ; 


shows how to determine one of them, and, 
knowing the three others, we shall have the 
following equations : 

giw? 
Athly, p =9-000436 Q w ++ 0°003094 Q? ; 
5thly, 
I= p (00000444499 Q w-+-0:000309314 Q2); 


6thly, w = 0:000436 + 
J [(0-000436)2 +- 4(0:003034) ¢ R 1] @ 
2g RI : 


These formule are, however, modified in 
rivers by circumstances, such as weeds, 
vessels, and other obstacles in the rivers ; 
in which case M. Girard has conceived it 
necessary to introduce into the formule the 
co-efficient ef correction = 1-7 as a multi- 
plier of the perimeter, by which the equa- 











-tions will be, 


p—1°7 (0-000486'U + 0:003034 U2) = gIw. 
The preceding are among the principal 
researches of this distinguished philoso- 
pher.* 
In the year 1798, Professor Venturi of 
Modena published a very interesting me- 


|| moir, entitled Sur la Communication late- 


rale du Movement des Fluides. Sir Isaac 
Newton was well acquainted with this com- 
munication, having deduced from it the pro- 
pagation of rotatory motion from the interi- 
or to the exterior of a whirlpool; and had 
affirmed that when motion is propagated in 
a fluid, and has passed beyond the aperture, 
the motion diverges from that opening, as 
from a centre, and is propagated in right 
lines towards the lateral parts. The simple 
and immediate application of this theorem 
cannot be made to a jet or aperture at the 
surface of still water. Circumstances enter 
into this case which transform the results 
of the principal into particular motions. It 
is nevertheless true, that the jet communi- 
cates its motion to the lateral parts without 
the orifice, but does not repel it in a radial 
divergency. M. Venturi illustrates his the- 
ory by ower yc ‘on the form and expen- 
diture of fluid veins issuing from orifices, 
and shows how the velocity and expendi- 
ture are increased by the a of ad- 
ditional tubes ; and that in descending cy- 
lindrical tubes, the upper ends of which 
possess the form of the contracted vein, the 
expense is such as corresponds with the 
height of the fluid above the inferior extre- 
mity of the tube. The ancients remarked 
that a descending tube applied to a reservoir 
increased the expenditure. D’Alembert, 
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the 
ure of the atmosphere. Gravesend, 
lielmini, and others, sought for the 
cause of this augmention in the weight of 
the atmosphere, and determined the velocity 
at the bottom of the tube to be the same as 
would arise from the whole height of the 
column, including the height of the reser- 
voir. Guglielmini supposed that the pres- 
sure at the orifice below is the same for a 
state of motion as for that of rest, which is 
not true. In the experiments he made for 
that purpose, he paid no regard either to 
the diminution of expenditure produced by 
the irregularity of the inner surface of the 
tubes, or the augmentation occasioned by 
the form of the tubes themselves. But 
Venturi established the proposition upon 
the principle of vertical ascension combined 
with the pressure of the atmosphere, as 
follows : , 

Ist. That in additional conical tubes the 
pressure of the atmosphere increases the 
expenditure in the proportion of the exterior 
section of the tube to the section of the con- 
tracted vein, whatever be the position of the 
tube. 

2dly. That in cylindrical pipes the expen- 
diture is less than through conical pipes, 
which diverge from the contracted vein, and 
have the same exterior diameter. This is 
illustrated by experiments with differentl 
formed tubes, as compared with a plate ori- 
fice and a cylindrical tube, by which the 
ratios in point of time were found to 41”, 
31,” and 27", showing the advantage of the 
conical tube. 

3dly. That the expenditure may be still 
further increased, in the ratio of twenty-. 
four to ten, by a certain form of tube,—a 
circumstance of which he supposes the: 
Romans were well aware, as appears from 
their restricting the length of the pipes of 
conveyance from the public reservoirs to 
~ feet ; but it was not preceived that the 

aw might be equally evaded by applying a 
caida Westies. to the oxtreniiky of Bie tobe. 

M. Venturi then examines the causes of 
eddies in rivers ; whence he deduces, from 
his experiments on tubes with enlarged 


parts, that every eddy destroys part of the 


moving force of the current of the river, of 
which the course is permanent and the sec. 
tions of the bed unequal; that the water 
continues more elevated than it would have 
done if the whole river had been equally 
contracted to the dimensions of its smallest 
section, a consequence extremely important 
in the theory of rivers, as the retardation 
pO Hing by the water in rivers is not 
only due to the friction over the bed, but to 
eddies produced from the irregularities in 
the bed, and the flexures or windings of its 
course: a part of the current is thus em. 
ployed to restore an equilibrium of motion, 
whieh the current itself continually de- 
ranges. As respects the contracted vein, it 
had been pretended by the Marquis de 
Lorgna* that the contracted vein was no- 
thing else but a continuation of the Newto. 
nian cataract, and that the celerity of the 
ftuid issuing from an orifice in a thin plate, 
is much less than that of a body which falls 
from the height of the charge. But Venturi 
proved that the contraction of the vein is 
incomparably greater than can be produced 
by the acceleration of gravity, even in de- 
scending streams: the contraction of the 
stream being 0°64, and the velocity nearly 
the same as that of a heavy body which may 
have fallen through the height of the charge. 
These experimental principles, which are 
in accordance with the results of Bossut, 
Michelotti, and Poleni, are strictly true in 
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all cases where the orifice is small in pro- 
portion to the section of the reservoir, and 
when that orifice is made in a thin plate, 
and the internal afflux of the filaments is 
made in uniform manner round the orifice 
itself. 

Venturi then shows the form and contrac- 
tion of the fluid vein, by increased charges. 
His experiments with the cone are curious ; 
it have been greatly to be regretted 
that he had stopped short in his investiga- 
tions, but for the more extensive researches 
of Bidone and Lesbros. M. Hachette, in 
opposition to the theory of Venturi, assigns, 
as a cause of the increase by additional 
tubes, the adhesion of the fluid to the sides 
of the tubes arising from capillary attrac- 
tion. bd 

(To be continued.) 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine,] 
Mathematics and Mathematicians. 
Simr,—I have just read Mr. Chever- 
ton’s explanation on the subject of the 
claims of mathematical science, in an- 
swer to my two last short articles. His 
last explanation is truly worthy of his two 
preceding articles. When such asser- 
tions are called explanations, nothing in 
nature need remain unexplained. The 
most important parts of his communica- 
tion may be easily refuted from some ar- 
ticles in the Mechanics’ Magazine—writ- 
ten by whom, do you think, Mr. Editor? 
—why, by no less a person than Mr. 
Cheverton himself. So much, in the 
mean time, for his consistency. 


Having shown, in my last communica- 


tion, that had it not been for the discove- 
ries of Euler on the refrangibility of light, 
(in opposition to the opinion of Newton,) 
the schecatatic telescope might have to 
this day remained a mere speculation, it 
may not be out of place, before leaving 
this part of the subject, to mention the 
great improvements that have been made 
in these instruments by the late Fraunhof.- 
fer, a German philosopher, eminently dis- 
tinguished for his high scientific attain- 
ments and practical skill. He has con- 


' structed telescopes with the most perfect 


object lenses, and of nine times any form- 
er dimensions, the power and brilliancy 
of which surpass all former attempts. 
One would be apt to fancy, from the 
account Mr. C. has given, (No. 572, p. 
277, col. 2,) of the way in which the Eu- 
lers and Bernoullis amused themselves 
with their experiments on gyratory mo- 
tion, tractory curves,* (untractable curves 
would surely have been a better. name 
for them), unmanageable equations, &c., 
that they were wasting their time for no 
useful purpose. He might, with equal 
propriety, have applied the same terms of 
ridicule to Sir I. Newton’s experiments 
in finding the deflecting force of the 


moon, and many more ; or to the experi-: 


ments of Maskelyne, Hutton, and Caven- 
dish, for ascertaining the mean density of 
the earth. Of course, all these things, 
according to the Chevertonian philoso- 

» are mere matters of moonshine. 

wever, be that as it may, no country 
has done more justice to the mighty dis- 


* Perhaps Mr. C. will favor us with the equations of 
a few of the simplest of these strange curves. 
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coveries of Euler than England has done. 


I shall select, for Mr. Cheverton’s edifi- 
cation, a few testimonials in his favor, 
from the writings of some eminent Eng. 
lish mathematicians, ‘ 

“ Euler,” says Dr. Hutton, in his Ma- 
thematical Dictionary, “ was one of the 
most extraordinary, and even prodigious, 
mathematical geniuses that the world 
ever produced,” &c. 

“ The great cultivators of astronomy,” 
says the late Professor Sir John Leslie, 
“ are divided into two classes—‘ accurate 
and inventive observers, and profound 
and original theorists.’ Of those illustri. 
ous men who, in the lapse of three thou. 
sand years, have devoted their labors to 
so noble a purpose, we may distinguish a 
few who have stood pre-eminently above 
their compeers, as observers, Hipparchus, 


Flamsteed, La Caille, Bradley, Maske. 
lyne, and Piazzi; and as theorists, Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, Newton, and, after 


some interval, Clairaut, D’Alembert, and | 


Euler, and in our own times the assecia- 
ted names of La Grange and La Place.” 

Mr. Peter Barlow, of the Royal Milita. 
ry Academy, Woolwich, in his English 
translation of Euler’s Algebra, after enu. 
merating some of his wonderful improve. 
ments and discoveries in almost every 
branch of mathematical and physical 
science, thus concludes : 

“¢ Possessing a mind of such weonder- 
ful comprehension, and disposition so 
admirably formed to virtue and happiness, 
Euler found no difficulty in being a Chris- 
tian ; accordingly his faith was unfeigned, 
and his love was that of a pure and unde- 
filed heart. The advocates for the truth 
of revealed religion, therefore, may re- 
joice to add to the bright catalogue which 
already claims a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Locke, and a Hale, the illustrious name 
of Euler. 

“The character of Euler is an object 
so interesting, that it is difficult to pre- 
scribe a limit to reflections when they are 
once indulged; one is attracted by a 
sentiment of admiration that almost arises 
to the emotion of sublimity, and curiosity 
becomes eager to examine what talents, 
and qualities, and habits, belonged to a 
mind of such superior powers.” #e, 

At the period of Sir I. Newton’s de- 
cease, Euler had just reached his 20th 
year, and two years before he was hailed 
by Newton as a rising star of the first mag- 
nitude. The whole of his life was devoted 
to the benefit of mankind, and in the morn- 
ing of the day on which he died, (Sept. 15, 
1783,) he had been engaged in calculating 
the orbit of Herschel’s planet, and the 
motion of aerostatic machines. 

Mr. C. has associated the names of the 
Bernoullis with that of the illustrious Eu- 
ler. The two elder Bernoullis first dis- 
tinguished themselves. by their labors in 
cultivatmg the higher calculus invented 
by Leibnitz; and this powerful analysis 


was. afterwards brought to its present 
state of perfection by Euler and other 
continental mathematicians. The flux- 


ionary analysis, invented by Newton, is 
now, even in England, almost extinct. 








The long but bloodless war which agita- 
ted the scientific world, (the war of prob- 
lems,) and the high and commanding po- 
sition the Bernoullis took in that memora- © 
ble contest, sufficiently demonstrates their 
great prowess. John Bernoulli, says Les- 
lie, “spent a long life in extending, by 
the activity of his genius, every branch of 
mathematical and physical science. He 
corresponded with all the foreign socie- 
ties, and the numerous prizes he bere 
away proved a source of income. His 
Treatise on Seamanship came out in 
1714, and his Dissertation on the ellip- 
tical figure of the planets appeared in 
1730. But his various philosophical pa- 
pers were carefully collected into four 
quarto volumes, and published, in 1742, at 
Geneva’ and Lausanne. He died, full of 


| years and of glory, on the Ist Jan., 1748.” 
Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, Hevelius, Cassini, } 


From the flippant way that Mr. Che- 
verton speaks of Kepler, one would be 
apt to imagine that he considered him only 





as a fifth or sixth rate astronomer. He 
allows, however, that he, (Kepler,) did 
discover two laws of the planetary motion, 
which bear his name. Two laws! Pray, 
does Mr, C. deny one of them? I thought 
every astronomer had admitted that he 
discovered three laws, and here they are : 

Law 1. All the planets move round the 
sun, (or the satellites round their prima- 
ry,) in such a manner, that a line drawn 
from a planet to the sun describes areas 
proportienal to the time of motion. : 

Law 2. The orbits described by the 
planets round the sun, or the satellites 
round their primary, are ellipses, having 
the sun or primary planet in one focus, 

Law 3. The squares ef the periodic 
times of those bodies which revolve round 
a common centre, are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances from that 
centre, 

Perhaps this last law of Kepler is re- 
jected by Mr. C., as he may have diseo- 
vered that it is not in accordance with his 
own theory on the motion of bodies in re- 
sisting mediums. I would recommend 
him to read the Life and Discoveries of 
the great Kepler, by the Rev. Dr. Small, 
of Dundee. , 

I have still, Mr. Editor, some other re- 
marks to make on this subject ; and if 
you will allow me to continue them, for 
at least one paper more, I will feel much 
obliged to you. In the mean time, I am, 
Mr. Editor, yours, with respect, 

Lewis Frenp. 

Basil, Sept. 15, 1834. 





A New Turesuine Macutne, which 
is worked by manual labor, instead of by 
horse power, has recently been intro- 
duced into this county from Norfolk, 
and found to possess all the advantages of 
the horse ‘machine. It, employs eight 
men, four of whom turn two windlasses,, 
which supersede the horse wheel ;..it 
threshes the corn quite as clean as the 
old machines; and in substituting hu- 
man labor for brute power, it, obviates 
the powerful objection to which the for- 
mer improvement was obnoxious, of di- 
minishing the employment of a redun- 








dant population:—[ Stamford Mercury. } 








TaNtT.—Mr. D. Rowland, of - London, 
has‘ effected an important improvement in 
the sextant by a very simple yet ingénious 
conttivance. We had often heard Mr. 
Rowland’s 

of ‘hi 


‘comnfendation, but have’ had no 





inity of bearing testimony to the 
meio his truly valuable sextant, until 
nirsday last, when he exhibited its pow- 
ers rege Plymouth Institution, at the 
close of the lecture. It happened that 
the very evening on which Mr. H. Wooll- 
combe (the President) had obligingly 
made ements for Mr. Rowland to 
explain his instrument to the society, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, late President of the Roy- 
al Society, honored the Plymouth Insti. 
tution with his presence. ‘The conversa- 
tion ‘which ‘took place on the subject of 
the “Double Sextant” was exceedingly 
interesting. Mr. Gilbert, some of the 
members of the institution, (particularly 
Mr. Walker, of the Dock Yard,) and se. 
veral strangers, offered their opinions on 
its advantages, which we think may be 
summedup generally under the following 
heads ; 

Ist. The old sextant being limited to a 
range of 120, the lunar distances in the 
Nautical Almanac were only computed to 
that ‘extent. . Now, navigators know that 
lutiar observations are of the utmost im- 
poftince in long voyages by checking 
errors in chronometers; they conse- 
quently avail themselves of lunar obser- 
vations, and prefer those taken by day, 
becatise’ the horizon is more distinctly 
seen; and the altitudes are more correct- 
ly taken, than by night. It will, therefore, 
be desirable to extend the distances in the 
Nautical Almanac, between the sun and 
moofi; to 140 degrees, 

‘2d.’ When an artificial horizon is used, 
no angle of altitude above 60 degrees 
could be taken with the old sextant; of 
course the latitude could not be found by 
a théridian altitude of the sun, if this al- 
titudé exceeded 60 degrees. By the new 
instrument, these difficulties vanish, since 
the miéridian altitude of all the heavenly 
bodiés may be taken by it when vertical 
and doubled by the artificial horizon. 

“8d. In addition to the above advanta- 

inay be added the following, namely, 
ince the sextant will possess a range of 
240 degrees, it will of course span the 
visible hemisphere with the utmost ease. 
Now, if the dip be known, the refraction 
may He ‘measured by the instrument at 
any place, and at any time. But this’ is 
not all ; we know that our globe is not a 
perfect spliére, but of a spheroidal form ; 
Siihetayaiaaity tables for dip and terrestri- 
al distance, if computed for a sphere, 
miist’‘be erroneous when applied to a 
sphéteid. Dip for altitudes, or objects 
taken east or west, would differ for ob- 
jectsin a north or south direction, be- 
cause meridians of longitude continued 
round the globe are elliptical, whercas 
parallels of datitude are a series of cir- 
clés 6f unequal diameters, ‘This being: 


thie case, it follows that the spaii‘of the} 


visible hemisphere, in the direction “of 
the earth’s axis, will be different from 
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owland’s “ double sextant” would mea- 
sure this difference at once, and point 
out a dip for each latitude, and each di- 
rection, with regard to the poles. This 
improved instrument, may be used for as- 
certaining the true figure of our earth, 
and may either prove or disprove its 
form, as deduced from measured acres of 
its. surface, or from calculations made 
from data furnished by the pendulum.— 
[Plymouth (Eng.) paper.]_ 





Muso1, or Mosses.—There are about 40 
genera, and 330 species of this class. They 
are called winter plants, and are found to 
cover mountains as high as perpetual snow. 
Growing in patches, they cover the most 


barren spots, and thus prepare the earth for 
other vegetation. When growing on trees, 
they protect them from the severity of the 
winter. ° 





Foop consuMED Ey a Cow. — Moubray 
states that the average annual consumption 
ofa cow is from one to one and a half 
acres of grass, and from a ton to a ton and 
a half of hay. 





Comparison oF Corton anp Hemp.— 
Mr. Hammond: The following contrast 
of the hemp and cotton plants, in an agri- 
cultural point of view, seems to the writer 
to be cofrect ; but he has reason to believe 
that a great deal of incredulity exists in 
relation to it, otherwise more interest would 
be taken in eliciting a discussion upon the 
subject, and diffusing among the farmers 
of Hamilton and other counties of this 
state, correct information in relation to the 
superior value of their hemp lands when 
turned towards the production of that 
article. 

Cotton.—It is known that this plant, when 
young; is one of the most delicate, and very 
iable to be destroyed by disease, not only 
in its incipient state, but at maturity, by 
the rot, the rust, the caterpillar, the frost, 
and storms of wind and rain, as is now 
experienced from those which occurred in 
the months of September and October of 
the present year. It is known that the 
average crop of the cotton lands of the 
states of Mississippi and Louisiana does not 
exceed 400 Ibs. of ginned cotton, or one 
bale to the acre of that weight ; and to real- 
ize that quantity, the best seasons and the 
best cultivation by hand and horse hoein 
ure required ; that, in addition, a great dea 
of hand labor is required to pick it out of 
the pods lock by lock, to gain a bale fit for 
the market. And ‘the average price per 
pound for the last ten years has not much, 
if any, exceeded to the planter ten cents 
per pound. And lastly, it is known to be 
an exhauster of the land, from the necessity 
that exists that the plant be permitted to 
come to maturity, unless the seed are rotted 
and returned to the soil. 

Hemp.—This is known to be avery hardy 
plant, and though it requires good land to 
produce the heaviest crops, does not require, 
after the first preparation of the soil and 
seeding, very much ‘additional labor in the 
cultivation. It is known thet if it is cut, (as 
it atways should be,) before the seed are ripe, 
when the lint only is wanted for market, 
that it exhausts the land but very sfghtly— 
and jf the iniproved machinery for break- 
ingy*and the recently invented * Hemp 
Cutter,”) are emnjiloyell, itiean ‘be taken off: 
the, Jand,"dew rotted and.broken, with .as, 
much despatch, and even more, than 1600: 
lbs, of cotton in the seed, (the quantity re. 


quired to make a bale of 100 Ibs.) can be: 
packed, ginned, and baled, It is known that 
the average quantity of clean hemp per acre’ 
may be put down at 800 Ibs. the maximum 
being 1000 Ibs. and the minimum’ 600 Ibs. ; 
and that the average price of clean hemp 
for the last ten years at Maysyille, Ken- 
wach: has been $5 and about 10 ‘cents 

r 112 Ibs. It results, then, if these data 

e correct, that if 1000 acres of land be 
cultivated in hemp, it will produce 800,000 
Ibs. of clean hemp, worth $40,000, equal to 
the product of 1000 acres in sotton, ‘pro- 
ducing a bale of 400 Ibs., worth 10 cents 
per lb., or $40 per acre? 

Should such facts as these be suppress- 
ed? Yet we hear very little, a as iy 
speaking, of the value of our hemp lands, 
and much of the great value of the cotton 
crop, and the facility of cultivating it. Is it 
not becatse the latter is cultivated on lar, 
estates by the employment of Jarge capitals 
belonging exclusively to a few individuals, 
whose crops, worth say from 10 to $40,000 
each, sounds larger; whereas, if divided 
among all those employed in producing 
them, would no longer show as they do 
when concentrated in a few individuals. 

I will say nothing of the tobacco crop. I 
will leave the planters of that article in Boon 
and Campbell counties, in Kentucky, who 


have recently lost their crops by the frosts. 


of September last, to contrast their labor 
and gains with those of the hemp grower of 
Mason county in that state, who is now sell- 
ing his crop in this market and elsewhere, 
at $5, and more, and no delay. To say no- 
thing further, it is known that these coun- 
ties are scarcely within the tobacco region, 
as Mr. M‘Duffie very correctly said of the 
sugar plant in Louisiana. 4 Friend to 
Agricultural Improvement.—[Cin. Daily 
Gazette. ] 





Fire From Ashes. — Some time fin the 
month of November, passing a neighbor’s 
barn, we discovered the straw on the dung 
heap, which was heaped up against the 
barn, to be on fire. In a few minutes the 
building would have been in flames. The 
fire was occasioned by hot ashes thrown 
on the heap. The following spontaneous 
combustion from ashes is from a lecture on 
heat, by Prof. Smrrn, formerly of New- 
Haven. 

“Perhaps there are few people who are 
acquainted with the fact that ashes made 
by burning hard wood, such as ash, maple, 
&c., in a fire place, and taken up dry, are 
capable of producing spontaneous combus- 
tion, simply by receiving a degree of mois- 
ture, or by coming in contact with a wet 
board or stave, or being exposed to a very 
damp atmosphere. It is generally believed 
when fire is kindled by ashes, that it is 
caused by coal being put away with the 
ashes while on fire; but this is a mistake. 
The coals, if they were on fire, when buried 
in. ashes, and excluded from atmospheric air, 
would soon be extinguished, or if the 
were not, they could not kindle fire wi 
the atmospheric air excluded. The spon- 
taneous combustion of ashes proceeds from 
u very different principle. 

‘Hard wood ashes, when they are art 
made, and while they are kept dry, conta 
a metal called tassium, which is the 
basis: of potash. This metal! is very: 
bastible; and has so strong an’ affimioyy 
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product of this combustion is. potash, that || lights easily, and burns with a lively ye 

18, Saturated with oxygen, or || low flame. It requires to be frequently 
what may be called the oxide of. potassium. | stirred or broken up, particularly when it 
It should be noticed, yd tee = 4 cakes very hard; but different varieties 
pee _ nd pet a veiniee np Anon differ considerably in this property. Of 


with water, it takes the oxygen from it, 
and. the hydrogen being set free increases 
the combustion. The simple explanation 
then..is this: dry ashes, when first burnt, 
contain in‘them a metallic substance, which 
is highly inflammable, and which is set on 
fire by moisture. Quick lime and water 
produce heat sufficient, in some instances, 
to set? Wood on fire, but ashes and water 
produeé a much more intense heat. In 
adding water to ashes there is a real com- 
bustion of the metal contained in the ashes ; 
the metal being a combustible substance, 
requiring nothing but the oxygen of water 
to set it on fire.”—[N. Y. Farmer. } 





From the forthcoming number of the ‘t Mechanics’ 
Magazine and Register of Inventions and Improve- 
ments.” 


Comparative Vatve or Fuet.—As a 
knowledge of the relative value of the va- 
rious kinds of fuel in use cannot fail to 
be of interest to all, and of benefit to most 
of our readers, we do not hesitate to pub- 
lish ‘at length the following very valuable 
article from Porter’s Chemistry of the 
Arts. The information contained there- 
in, if properly applied to the every-day 
business of life, will amply repay each 
reader for his subscription to the Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine—even if he has paid in ad- 
vance. The table of the comparative 
value of the 64 different kinds of fuel 
should be frequently read by those who 
desire to use economy in obtaining their 
supply of fuel. 

Whatever kind of fuel it may be con- 
sidered best to employ, it is extremely 
desirable that it should be as dry as pos- 
sible, otherwise a great part of the heat it 
contains will be lost in converting the 
water in the fuel into vapor, which of 
course escapes up the chimney without 
producing any useful effect. 

Fuel is often unnecessarily exposed to 
the. weather, or put in wet places; and 
the injurious effect of introducing damp 
into a close fire- place is never considered, 

Pit Coals.—There is considerable differ- 
ence between the pit coals ; and it has per- 
haps been too little attended to by those who 
are the chief consumers of this expensive 
article. ‘The subject has not even been 
studied with much attention, except so far 
as relates to the production of gas; and 
the facts that have been established by 
these researches are not very useful in 
other applications of fuel. 

‘Caking coal, also called binding coal, 
crozzling coal, is obtained in great abun- 
dance from the extensive coal-fields in 
Nerthumberland and Durham ; and is that 
which is sold in the London market as 
Newcastle coal. 

¢ When heated, this coal breaks asunder 
into, small pieces ; and the heat being 
raiged,to a certain degree, the pieces co- 
here,’and form a solid mass, from which 

property it is;called caking-coal, It 
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the Newcastle coals, the best Wall’s-End 
make a brilliant and pleasing fire, burn 
away quickly, and do not cake hard, ! 
hence it is preferred for heating rooms ; 
but the T'anfield Moor burn slowly, cake 
very hard, and afford a strong and. long- 
continued heat, and is used in furnaces 
and forges. The other varieties are of 
an intermediate character. 

Caking coal gives out a great quantity 
of heat, and, with attention, burns a long 
time ; consequently, where it can be pro- 
cured at a reasonable price, it is com- 
monly preferred. 

From the trials of Mr. Watt, it appears 
that a bushel of Newcastle coals, which 
weigh, on an average, eighty-four pounds, , 
will convert from eight to twelve cubic 
feet of water into steam, from the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere ; and that 
a bushel of Swansea coal will produce an 
equal effect. 

Dr. Black states to the effect, that 7 
pounds .91 of the best Newcastle coal 
will convert one cubic foot of water into 
steam, capable of supporting the mean 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

In some experiments tried by Messrs. , 
Parkes, it appears, that by their improved 
method of constructing boilers, an effect 
was obtained, equivalent to converting 
one cubic foot of water into steam from 
the mean temperature, with 7 pounds .45 
of coal, in the case where the greatest 
effect was produced; but at a mean, 8 
pounds .15 of coal were necessary to pro- 
duce the same effect ; which is only one 
quarter of a pound less than the mean of 
Mr. Watt. “From a mean of -several ex- 
periments, Smeaton makes it require 11 
pounds .4 of coal to produce the same ef- 
fect ; but the kind of coal is not described. 

Mr. Tredgold found that after the brick- 
work, &c. of the boiler of a steam-engine 
was warmed, a little less than one pound 
of Wall’s-End coals would make a cubic 
foot of water boil, from the mean tem- 
pera ure of fifty-two degrees. To pro- 
duce the same effect with inferior coals, 
a stronger draught, and more time and 
attention, was necessary. 

Splint Coal, or hard coal, called slaty 
cannel coal by Kirwan, is esteemed equal- 
ly valuable, for maay purposes, as the 
Newcastle caking coal. It is obtained 
near Glasgow, in Ayrshire, Scotland, and 
in several of the English and Welsh coal- 
fields. 

A greater heat is necessary to make it 
kindle than is required for caking, coal, 
and consequently it is not so well adapted 


for a small fire ; but a large body of splint ||’ 


coal makes a strong and lasting fire, . It 
does not produce so much. flame, nor so 
much smoke, as caking coal, and’ does 
not agglutinate or bind together, « 

The splint coal of Scotland was consi- 
dered by Smeaton to be equal to Newcas. 
tle coal for steam-engines, 

Cherry Coal, or soft coal, constitutes, | 
says Dr, Thomson, the greater part of 
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coal.fields; and it is also abundant in | 
Fifeshire. He-considers the Staffordshire . 
coal to be of the same species ; ‘and the 
Edinburgh as intermediate between it and__ 
Splint coal. P 3 
It readily catches fire, and burns with 
a clear yellow flame, giving out much. 
heat ; and the flame continues till nearly .. 
the whole of the coal be consumed. - It 
burns away more rapidly than either cak. 
ing or splint coal, and leaves a white ash. 
For most purposes it is less economical, 


| It is easily distinguished from caking coal, 


by its not melting or becoming soft when 
heated. It makes a more agreeable fire, 
and does not require to be stirred. It 
requires care and management in an open 
grate, even to burn the small fragments 
which are made in breaking up the pieces 
to a fit size for the fire. Hence the smail 
coals are often mixed with clay and made 
into balls. When these balls are dry, 
they make an excellent addition to the 
fuel for an open fire, producing a very 
durable heat. ' 
Mr. Watt states that one hundred 
weight of good Wednesbury coal will 
produce the same effect as one bushel of 
Newcastle coal. 
*) Wood.—In some places wood is used 
for fuel; its effect in producing heat is 
found to depend:considevably on its state 
of dryness, -Several experiments, made’ 
by Count Rumford, show the effect of dry 
wood to be much greater than that of un- 
seasoned. Unseasoned wood contains 
about one third of its weight of water, 


. The kind of wood is also a cause of some 


difference ; from the experiments of Count 
Rumford, lime-tree wood gives out most 
heat in burning. 

With his improved boilers Count Rum. 
ford made 20 pounds .10 of ice-cold water. 
boil with one pound of dry pine wood. 
The same weight of pine wood unseason- 
ed, would produce less effect by one- 
seventh. Beech wood afforded much 
less heat than pine ; for one pound of dry 
beech made 14 pounds .33 of ice-cold . 
water boil. A cubic foot of. dry beech 
weighs about forty-four pounds. 

According to"iossombroni, wood pro-« 
duces heat. enough in its combustion to 
evaporate twice its weight of water, or to 
prepare two-thirds of its weight of salt. 
Count Rumford’s trials make the effect of. 
wood about one-third more, which may 
fairly be attributed to his superior skill... 

Peat, considered only as a fuel, may 
be divided into two kinds. The - first .is: 
compact and heavy, of a brownish black 
color, and with scarcely any ar, oan 
its vegetable origin remaining... This is 
the best kind. When it is once lighted 
‘it preserves fire a long time. 

The ‘Second kind is light and spongy, 
of a brown color, and seems to be a mass. 
lof dead plants and roots, which have. un. . 
dergone very little change; it inflames. 
eadily, and is quickly consumed... ,; 

Peat gives out an odor, while itis 
burning, whica is disagreeable to th 
who are not accustomed to it. It affords 
a mild and gentle heat; but is not ago 
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_ boilers; it is’ much better adapted for 
flues. It is of vatious qualities: some 
burn ‘quickly with a bright flame ; others 
burn slowly, and, according to Clement 
and Desormes, afford one-fifth of the heat 
that would be given out by an equal weigh: 
of charcoal. This nearly coincides with 
the ratio given by Blavier and Miche. 

Tlie weight of a cubic foot varies from 
forty-four to seventy pounds; and the 
dense varieties afford about forty per cent. 
of charcoal; the other varieties nearly in 
proportion to their density. 

harcoal.—Mr. Dalton, by. heating 
we obtained a result equivalent to 
melting fo unds of ice with one 
ede oF ceil. But Dr. Crawford’s 
experiments give sixty-nine pounds of ice 
melted by one pound of charcoal. La. 
voisier’s give ninety-five pounds and a 
half; Clement and Desormes ninety-five 
pounds; and Hassenfratz’s trials, on vari- 
ous kinds, give a mean of ninety-two 
_ pounds of ice melted by one of charcoal, 
his highest result being ninety-six pounds, 
atid Jowest one seventy-four pounds. . Mr. 
Tredgold considers forty-seven pounds of 
ice melted by one pound of charcoal as 
the real average effect of that fuel. A 
cubic foot of charcoal weighs about fif- 
teen pounds. 
. Coke.—Lavoisier makes the quantity 
of coal to be that of coke as 605 is to 
552 when the same effect is produced ; 
and in addition to this increased power of 
giving out heat, it must also be consider- 
ed that coke gives out no smoke in burn- 
ing, whence it should always be used in 
furnaces seated in towns, in order to pre- 
vent any annoyance to the neighbors. 

The present prevalent use of gas,ffor 
lighting towns and even houses, has 
brought a considerable quantity of gas 
coke into the market, which does well 
enough for heating rooms, but is far in- 
ferior to the stifled coke in its heating 
power, so that smiths and iron founders 
invariably use the latter kind, and when 
a great heat is required, the chemist 
should follow their example. * 

Coke has been tried against wood in 
Paris for warming the Opera-House. 
Fifty-eight pounds of coke, costing there 
about Is. 3d., produced the same effect 
as 160 pounds of wood, costing there about 
2s. 6d. 

Charred Peat.—According to Messrs. 
Blavier and Miche it requires 1666 pounds 
of charred peat to produce the same ef- 
fect as 740 pounds of common charcoal. 

The charred peat, made by stifling, is 
superior, in its power of producing heat, 
to that made by distillation. Unfortunate. 
ly the stifled charred peat is a kind of 
pyrophorus, which takes fire if it becomes 
accidentally wetted, or even in moist 
weather. In consequence of this property 
several accidents have happened by the 
rain finding its way into places where it 
is kept; it is on this account forbidden, 
by the laws of some countries, to be kept 
in towns. 

Therefore the Dutch, who burn this 
fuél,'not only in theit houses, but even in 
pans under their feet while they are at 
church in winter, are in the habit of char- 





Ting it at home as it is wanted. 

burnt in the kitchen, and when they find 
it is red hot quite through, they then take 
it off the fire, put it in a close earthen or 
copper pot, and cover it down with a wet 
woollen or linen cloth, and by the air 
being excluded the fire is soon extinguish- 
ed, and when it is cold it will: resemble 
charcoal, except being covered with white. 
ashes, and. will, if properly charred, burn 
with scarce any smoke, and very little of 
the suffocating quality which charcoal 
ehas.- This it is that makes the charred 

peat so proper for green-houses, for char- 
coal burnt in them is very prejudicial to 

the plants, and often fatal to the person 
who ‘attends them. 

[The intelligent author has here cer- 
tainly fallen into a popular error in regard 
to the true cause of the suffocating quality 
of burning charcoal. The product of the 
combustion of charcoal must be essen- 
tially the same as from charred peat : the 
combustible .part of both is little else than 
pure carbon, and the products of their 
combustion are of course pure carbonic 
acid, ‘The popular notion. is, that the 
unpleasant odor exhaled from burning 
charcoal, which has for some time been 
exposed to a damp atmosphere, and par- 
ticularly when first ignited, is the suffo- 
cating principle: hence the common im- 
pression that ignited charcoal taken from 
a common fire may be burned with impu- 
nity in an unventilated room, and that 
charred peat, which does not exhale the 
peculiar odor of charcoal, is a safer and 
less objectionable fuel under the same 
circumstances. Many lives are annually 
sacrificed from this erroneous notion. 
The only true ground of preference of 
charred peat for burning in green-houses 
is the slow and gradual manner in which 
it consumes. Charcoal, in this respect, 
is much less manageable. It is the sud. 
den and unequal heats from charcoal, 
rather than any essential difference in the 
product, that. renders its use so objec. 
tionable. ] 

The usual method of burning this peat 
in Holland, especially by the poor, is in 
cast iron kettles, and for boiling any thing 
over it this way saves half the -fire it 
would otherwise take if burnt on a hearth, 
or in a grate, by the side of the pot re- 
flecting the heat. 

[The small Philadelphia furnaces, fab- 
ricated from the South Amboy clay of 
New Jersey, now in general use in our 
Atlantic cjties, are admirably calculated 
to secure an economical expenditure of 
heat in the combustion of charcoal for 
culinary purposes, and for a similar rea- 
son. But they ought never to be used 
in an unventilated rogm. } 

Adjoining to many of the capital towns. 
in Holland there are a great number of 
small gardens with little summer houses, 
most of which are built with wood. Near 
Rotterdam there are nearly a thousand of 
these gardens, and almost all of them 
have some orange trees inthem. In the 
winter they are preserved from the intense 
frosts, which generally last there for near- 
ly three months, by means of this charred 
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| whieh is burnt in an earthen pan, of éast 


| iron pot, in these little summer houses. 


A collected view of the data from these 
experiments and comparisons is given by 























Mr. Tredgold. It is as follows: — - 
of |Pounds of 
a that! fuel that 
4 will heat one|will con- 
Kind of Fuel. bic foot of| vert ons | 
water one i 
Fahren- water 
eit’s scale. steam. 
Newcastle, or caking Coal 0.0075 8.40 
Splint. Coal... ..++.+++.. 0.0075 | 8.40 
Staffordshire cherry Coal 0.0100 11.20 
Wood, dry pine......... 0.0172 19.25 
dry beech......... 0.0242 27,00 
id bp Apa os ry 
eat, 0! Byes ses . 
aga rhe 0.0095 | 10.60 
ORM oi iiss bWerGl saves see's 0.0069 7.70 
|Charred Peat........... 0.0205 23.00 








It will appear, as Mr. Tredgold justly 
observes in his very excellent ‘ Principles 
of Warming and Ventilating Public Build. 
ings,” that the utmost effect we can hope 
to gain in applying fuel must be less than 
double the measure of effect here given ; 
and even to attain that effect, all the cau- 
tion of conducting a philosophical experi- 
ment must be continually employed, which 
will be found impracticable on a large 
scale, and altogether incompatible with 
the simple apparatus. and small share 
of attention which can be devoted to 
this end in real business, although there 
are not wanting persons who promise 
four, six, and even ten times these ef- 
fects. 

Improvement of Fuel by Mixture.—It is 
surprising that so few attempts should be 
made to improve the fires which are made 
in the open chimneys of elegant apart- 
ments by preparing the fuel ; for, as Count 
Rumford observes, nothing surely was 
ever more dirty, inelegant, and disgusting, 
than a common coal fire. 

Fire balls, of the size of goose eggs, 
composed of coal and charcoal in powder, 
mixed up with a due proportion of wet 
clay, and well dried, would make a much 
more cleanly, and, in all respects, a pleas. 
anter fire than can be made with crude 
coals; andeit is believed would not be 
more expensive fuel. In Flanders, and 
in several parts of Germany, and particu- 
larly in thé duchies of Juliers and Ber- 
gens, where coals are used as fuel, the 
coals are always prepared before they are 
used, by pounding them to a powder, and 
mixing them up with an equal weight of 
clay and a sufficient quantity of water to 
form the whole into a mass, which is 
kneaded together and formed into cakes ; 
which cakes are afterwards well dried, 
and kept in a dry place for use. And it 
has been found, by long experience, that 
the expense attending this preparation is 
amply repaid by the improvement of the 
fuel. ‘The coals thus mixed with clay 
not only burn longer, but give much more 
heat than when they are burnt in their 
crude state, 

It will doubtless appear extraordinary 
to those who have not considered the sub- 
ject with some attention, that the quantity 
of heat produced in the combustion of any 

iven quantity of coal should be increased, 








peat, the natural firing of that country, 


y mixing the coals with clay, which is 
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certainly an incombustible body ; but the 
fact .is certain. 

In composing fire balls, it is probable 
that a certain proportion of chaff, of straw 
cut very fine, or even of saw dust, might 
be employed with great advantage, It is 
vided that those who have leisure would 
turn’ their thoughts fo this subject ; for it 
is conceived that very important improve- 
ments would result from a thorough in- 
vestigation of it. 

For the purpose of lighting a fire 
speedily, kindling balls, composed of 
equal parts of coal, charcoal, and clay, 
the two former reduced to a fine powder, 
well mixed, and kneaded together with 
the clay moistened with water, and then 
formed into balls of the size of hens’ eggs, 
and thoroughly dried, might be used with 
great advantage instead of wood. 

(To be cont:nued.) 





MECHANICS MEETING. 

We call attention to the proceedings of this 
meeting. It is honorable to the mechanics that they 
thus feel and express their unwillingness to have 
their pursuits associated in public estimation with 
what is deemed fitting punishment for felons. 


Ata large and respectable meeting of Mechan- 
ice and others, opposed to the system of State 
Prison Monopoly, held at Euterpeian Hail on 
Tuesday evening, the 20th inst. Gideon Lee, Esq. 
was appeinted Chairman, and Messrs. Thomas 
Con tantine, D. Berrian, P. Hed!, Joseph P. Simp. 
son, J.C. Tucker, John Anderson, and Robert 
Smith,were appointed Vice Presidents, and Ro. 
bert Taylor and John Renmick appointed Secre 
taries. 

_ The call of the meeting being read, the report 
of the Executive Committee, with the Memorial 
and resolutions, were submitted. After which 
the mecting was addressed by Messrs. Robert 
Walker, Robert Taylor, Austin Baldwin, B. Gil- 
lespie, D. K. Minor, and Alex. Ming, jr. 

The report of the Executive Committee, to. 
gether with the resolutions and meniorial, were 
on motion unanimously approved. 

The Executive Committee respectfully report, 
that the delegates appointed at the meeting held 
in the Park, in this city, on the 30th June last, 
proceeded to Utica, and attended the State Con. 
vention of Mechanics, which assembled on the 
20th August, and your Committee is hghly grat. 
ified in being able to state—that notwithstanding 
the prevalence of the cholera in several parts of 
the State prevented many Delegates from attend. 
ing; ninety-nine Delegates were present, and 
represented thirty four Mechancal branches of 
business. The following is a list of the branches 
represented, and the number of Delegates from 
each branch. 

From the Tailors 10, Cabinet Makers 9, Coop. 
ers 6, Saddle & Harness makers 6, Cordwainers 
7, Blacksmiths 4, Hatters 4, Stone Cutters 4, 
Chair Makers 4, Silver Platers 3, Marble Cut. 
ters 3, Tin Plate Workers 3, Plane Makers 3, 
Builders 3 Coach Makers 3, Carpenteis 3, Prin. 
ters 2, Brush Makers 2, Watch Makers 2, Iron 
Founders 2, Tanners and Curriers 2, Cabinet 
and Chair Makers 2, Piano Forte Makers 1, 

iths 1, Brass Founders 1, Comb Makers 
1, Masons 1, Silver Smiths 1, Machiniets 1, 
Bart Stone Manufacturers 1, Copper Smiths 1, 
Plough Makers 1, Wagon Makers 1, Potters 1. 

Your Committee report, That although the 
convention was composed of persons from every 
section of the State, and assembled together 
without any previous arrangement, as it respect- 
ed the course to be putsued to obtain redress, 


yet were they of one heart, and one mind—they | 


were determined to exert themselves to the ut- 
most,—-tO unite together as mechanics, not as 
partizans,—and they unanimously resolved, that 
they i — the - detestable Prison 
system of this State, till justice be ded t 
the jnst claims of Mechanics. sreper tae 
A J committee in each County 
was appointed, consisting of two Mechanics, 








reside in Utica. The central committee has re 

commended the citizens of each county to memo- 
rialize the Legislature on the subject of employ- 
ing convicts at mechanical business’. cor- 
responding committees of Counties have commu- 
nicated this information to the Executive Com 
mittee of counties, and memorials are now 
receiving signatures in many parts of the State 
In accordance with the recomendation of the 
central committee, a memorial will be submitted 
to this meeting. The Convention also recom. 


to meet at Utica on the 3d Wednesday 
in each year, until we obtain redress. 

The utmost harmony and unanimity prevailed 
among the Delegates, while together, and they 
parted with a determination never to give up the 
contest, until this prison system, which robs them 
of their oread, is abolished. Your Committee 
have endeavored to bring the subject before the 
public in its proper light, and great exertions have 
been made by Mechanics throughout the State 
to convince the community of the errors and 
injustice of the system, and notwithstanding 
that but a year since, many were found 
who approved of the system; and many who 
took neither part nor lot in the matter ; yet now, 
it is generally admitted that the system needs al. 
teration ; and we are pleased to add, that Agricul. 
turists, Trades, Mechanics, and Judges of Courts, 
are now giving their testimony against it, and 
are heard to exclaim, it is wrong, unjust, and 
degrading to mechanics—it must be put down ;— 
and we will use our exertions to render obsulete 
and unknown, the term “ State Prison Monopo- 
ly.” Your Committee has since its appointment 
held sixty-seven meetings, has corresponded 
with the corresponding Committees of counties, 
the Central Committee, and many members of 
the Legislature, and has expended for printing, 
postage, room hire, &c. upwards of $1000, and 
it is to be hoped that it will not all be labor in vain 
but, that we may yet have the satisfaction of ex- 
periencing a total change in the system, and be 
able to say the Legislature of the State of New 
York, in enacting laws respecting prisons, has 
had in view the republican maxim, ‘the great. 
est good to the greatest number.” The Commit. 
tee add, that the members of the Assembly from 
this county have given satisfactory evidence to 
them, that their exertions will be used to remedy 
the evil of which we complain; and already has 
the subject been referred to a Special Committee 
of the Assembly, as we desired, instead of the 
Standing Committee on prisons ; and one ef the 
members from this county is Chairman of the 
Select Committee. Your Committee in conclu. 
sion, submit the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That this meeting deem it high- 
ly expedient to express publicly our fixed and 
unchanged opinions of the injurious and oppres. 
sive bearing of the labor of our State Prisoners, 
as now employed, on the Mechanic Trades and 
Mecnanic Interests. 

2. Resolved, That the recent and emphatic 
expression of public sentiment, in accordance 
with ours, by all classes and all parties-.of our 
fellow-citizene, strongly confirms the correetness 
of our views, and inspires us with courage and 
energy to persevere in our efforts for an early 
remedy. 

3. Resolved, That we think we perceive an 
earnest of speedy relief in that measure of the 
Government constituting a special Board of Com- 
missioners to inquire and report on this griev- 
ance to the present Legislature. 

4. Resolved, That we do most cordially con- 
cur in the sentiment of Governor Marcy, as 
expressed in his Message, ‘‘ That no consider. 
ation connected merely with the income of the 
Prisons, should be permitted to. interpose any 
obstacle to removing all just grounds of com. 
plaint.” 

5. Resolved, That we firmly believe that the 
Agricultural portion of our State, when convince. 
ed of the extent of the grievances we complain 
of, will most cheerfully co-operate with us inthe 
removal of them. 

6. Resolved, That we feel more honest sym. 
pathy for a single innocent Family, deprived ot 
subsistence by the interference of Culprit labor, 
than the banishment of a host of felons would 
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|. 7. Resolved. That while the evi 


mended that a Convention be annually prea 
° 
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: of excess. 
ive competition among individuals and selling 
goods and warse for less than their cost, seon 
cures itself by the exhaustion of capital so em- 
ployed, it would be madness for individuals to 
attempt to compete with the exhaustless capital 
tg Resolved, ‘That thie reaiijuine 

. Resolved, t eeti ize as 
two of the great fundamental prinatplod. on whieh 
the superstructure of our State Constitution is 
founded, the protection of property, and an equal 
and uniform system of taxation. 

9.°Resolved, That we are convinced from 
‘practical experience, that the present system of 
State Prison labor is partial and oppressive in its 
operation upon us as Mechanics, and violates 
every just principle of taxation, in compelling us 
to pay indirectly much more than the just and 
equitable ratio of ‘Taxes for the support of the 
State Prisons at Sing Sing and Auburn. 

10. Resolved, That not only do we consider 
these mammoth institutions unjust and anti-re- 
publican, as it affects our pecuniary interests, but 
as much more injurious and reprehensible as it 
affects-what is as dear to us as life, our characters 
as citizens and Mechanics. As it is but too evi- 
dent that the direct and necessary consequence of 
our present system is to lower and degrade us, 
and make the character and profession of a Me. 
chanic synonomous with that of convicted felons. 

11. Resolved, That we are compelled to de- 
clare, as our settled conviction, that the present 
system of State Prison management instead of 
operating as a school of moral reform, most gen- 
erally is a schvol of vice and a nursery of 
crime, nay more, that when their degraded in. 
mates are vomited forth upon society, experience 
too fatally illustrates that they not only propagate 
their vicious principles among those with on 
they associate, but their conduct inflicts a stigma 
on the hitherto hunorable character of Mechanics, . 
degrading even the virtuous in their own estima- 
tion and that of their fellow citizens. 

12. Resolved, Taat it is our hope that every 
class of Mechanics in every town in our State will 
see the necessity of union and concert of action 
on this su ‘ject, and that they will again come for- 
ward as the heart of one man to insist on @ re- 
dress of the grievances under which we suffer. 

13. Resolved, That for ourselves, we will pur- 
sue this subject with unabated zeal and untiring 
perseverance, that we will neither slumber nor . 
rest, till the name of State’s Prison Monopoly and 
Prison competition with Mechanic Trades be 
mentioned with the things that were, a mere me- 
mento of by-gone oppression and mistaken Leg- 
islation. | 

A motjon was made and unanimously approved 
thatthe present Executive Committee be con. 
tinued with power to add to their numbers and 
fill all vacancies that may occur in their body. A 
vote of thanks to the Executive Committee, was 
unanimously adopted, for their past services. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
empowered and instructed to make arrangements . 
for obtaining signatures to the memorial. 

The following extract from a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson was read. 

Monticex10, Serr. 24th, 1823. 

Thomas Jefferson returns his thanks to Mr. 
—— for his view of the inside of the New York 
State Prison. It will certainly have effect to- 
wards reforming our ideas of the penitentiary — 
system which, however huinane, does not answer 
the purposes of correction. It is-high time to re- 
sort to the original idea of solitary imprisonment 
debarred of all employment. 

It was then Resolved, that the proceedings of 
this meeting be signed by the officers and pub 
lished in the daily papers. 

GIDEON LEE, President, 
Tuomas ConsvTaNTINE 

Danie, Berrign 
Pauius Heow 


Vice 
Joseru P. Simpson j 
Joun C. Tucxer Presidents. 
Joun ANDERSON 
yee ane 

B 'AYLOR F 
Joun Secretaries. 


N. my ie an evidence of the feeling existing — 
among Mechanies on this subject, we state that 
about 2000 signatures were obtained to the me. | 
morial, on the above meeting. 
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Biograrny or THe Saviour AND H18 APOSTLES, 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF EacH ;.by the author of 
‘the History of the Bible,” &c, New York : 
General Agency Office, Nassau street, We 
don’: knew when we have seen a more neatly. 
published and attractive little volume. The style 
of engraving, which is by Ormsby’s machine, is 
new and striking, presenting the head in relief,’ 
as on a cameo or medallion, and beautifully, 
shaded. The portraits are all taken from Leo- 
nardo de Vinci's celebrated picture of * The 
Last Supper;” and both in likeness to those in 
the copy, and. in spirited expression and execn- 
ton, are deserving of all commendation. ‘The 
biographies are carefully compiled ard avouched 
throughout by reference to the New Testament. 

In addition to what we. have said of this little, 
volume, our readers will perhaps not be dis: | 
pleased with an account’ of the machine which 
turng out without aid from, or even sometimes 
the superveion of, human agency, such fine 
works of art, as these portraits display. 

The inventor, Mr. Ormsby, is a native sf Con- 
necticu: : the process is tliat of medallion engrav- 
ing, heretofore carried on laboriously by hand ; 
but now, with thie machine, it can be carried on 
to any extent without any human agency, after: 
the plate and the copy are once adjusted, and the 
mechanism, of which a weight is the, moving 
power, is set to work. It can only be applied to 
raised surfaces ; that is to say, any cameo, me- 
dal, or embossed design. It cannot copy with 
effect.a flat surface, sucb.ag an engraving. Mr, } 
Orms'iy exhibited tous the machine in action, 
but we have so little mechanical knowledge or 
skill, that we should wholly fail in any attempt to 
describe, although! we could at once perceive and 
comprehend, its accuracy, and efficiency, and in- 
geriuity. 

The plates in this volume are the first execut- 
ed by the machine, and with the vignettes, pre. 
sent gamples of the various kind of work and 
shading it is capable of producing. 





Rommert, 4 TALE or Carouina: 2 vols. 12mo, 
Munazo & Francis, Boston, 1835.—Of this new 
American novel just published, but which we. 
have not read, we have the following notice 
from one who has read it, and in whose taste and 
judgment we have confidence, 

* The design of this book—for in these days 
it would ‘seem that-novels must have a design 
over and;aboye all literary and pecuniary consid- 
eratione—is to illustrate fanaticiem, and hold. it 
up to detestation; ‘and, so far as that goes, the 
author of Rombert is eminently successful. ‘The 
sketches are occasionally extravagant, it is true ; 
and; much. that.is intended for accurate delinea. 
tion‘ie wrought up to the borders of caricature ; 
but, in the main, the leading object'is ingeniously 
purgued and well developed, and probably no one 
will read the book without .an increased disgust , 
for that most revolting of moral maladies—fanat. 
iciom. —{ SMITHATEOD eamou' 

The work is interaperged, with hjstorical notes, 
showing that qnany. of the detaile are matters of 
fact, a circunjstance: whieh essentially promotes 
the corrective purposé of that ‘auttibt'; but, in the 
same ratio that rp gixe Value to the book 


as a mbtal’ eeetiy, Ho they. t from its value 








peioin wilhweee Maggie wheakit: ti ioimaterial to 
‘the writer that he should'imaging) that he is trav- 
celling through realities, and taking a lesson from 


references to. historical proof—these, frequently 
recurring indorsements ‘of the author's veracity 
—very much weaken the ‘iMlnsibA. “Phe promi. 
nent faults of the work as a novel,. originate 
from its embodying too much of plot, character, 
incident and catastrophe; too much materiel, in 
short, for one romance. When considered sepa- 
rately, each part is skilfully.condugted; but when 
collectively, all the parts:are: mots harmoniously 
combined ; nor, indeed, could they: be, within the 
‘compass of six hundred dueddcimo pages it 
Scott himself had written them. °/Taking it as a 
whole, however, and regarding it as the first es- 
say of an inexperienced writer, (which, from the 
nature of its faults, it certainly must be) it is a 
work of great merit, as it, unquestionably is of 
} great interest. Its defects, which are many, are 
those of a beginner; but its beauties, which are 
also many, are those of truegenius. The author 
needs little but judicious criticism: on the part of 
his friends, ad: catefab revision of his own part, 
to become ethinent in ‘these days Of literary fe- 
‘eundity : ahd if he can gaih an ease in compesi- 
. tion. and @ polish in language, together with the 
tact of omitting what is immaterial, and avoiding 
indistinctness in his narrative, he may hope to 
stand prondly and permanently in the front rank 
of American novelists.” 

Tue Ameniean Musicat Jovrnat, a Monthly 
Repository of Musical Literature, &c. &c. ; No, 
2, vol..L5.N. York, Jas. Dons... 

¢Tue Famity Minsrret, a. semi-monthly Journal, 

devoted to the interests of Musical Edueation, 
&c. &c.; No. 1, vol. 1; New York, Cuanzes 
DinGuey. 

Here ‘are two candidates for the favor of the 
musical world—the first, the Musical Journal, 
addressing itself to all lovers of music—the se- 
cond, the Minstrel, asking only or chiefly the suf- 
frages of those who prefersacred music. There 
is perhaps scope enough for both—if not, the 
chances would seem most in favor of the more 
comprehensive enterprize. 

Tue ALEXANDRIAN, @ republication of valuable 
Literary and Scientific Works, No. 1; price siz 
centa! N. York, Wa. Pigrson.+-If people don’t 


reading is an expensive indulgence ; for here, tor 
example, not to mention other cheap publications, 
in six numbers at six, cents each, D' Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature will be completed. That 
work sells for four dollars: it now will be scees. 
sible in good print, though rather small, to as 
many as choose to buy, for 37 1-2 cents. 


Cruise or rue U. S. raicats Potomac rounp 
THE WORLD, DURING THE yEARS 1831-4. By Fran. 
crs Warriner, A. M.N. Yj Leawrrr, Lorp & 
Co.—We always see with pleasure publications 
which, like this and others issued from the 
press by gentlemen connected with the naval ser- 
vice, go to shew; that in the mest distant seas, 
and in places however remete from their native 
land, the feeling of ** what will they. say of us at 
home” and the desire to justify.the solicitude, 
‘pride end the confidence of that home—seem to 
accompany these gallant ocean rovers. 





asa novel.» Ifeone ie to follow a writer through 


the togions of fiction, he prefers an uninterrupted | salle od-the manner of we narrative, a guarantee 


o Jeiram 








The volume before us—tho’ not very skilfully 
| prepared—is interesting, and presents in its de. 


» imentier f ‘ 


the experience of real. life. , But. these constant | 


read ‘now, and good books teo, it is not because. 
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Ops shipsni preseason. 8 pet. 


seit te nut Ucdhag uch eehe heabbeeee ore” 
town the nex’ 2, -* 
noring, and eyéy pai San 


paration was’ sts Were 


cleaned, cartridg boxes buckltedon, cutlasses @x- 


amined and put in order, 4c. . During the even- 
ing, the % oA piling ior To com. 
manding the several divisions, and gave them 


their’ instructions, ‘They were ordered t6 land,’ 


surround the town and forts, and demand mdem*. 


| nity for the outrage committed upon the Friend, 
‘ship © ith the punishment of those ¢oncerned. in 


the barbarous massacre of her crew. I had some 


conversation with a few of the junior officers, up- 


on the subject of the perilous euterprize in which 


‘they were about to embark. ‘They felt that it 


would not be so much a matter of jest, as they 
had been disposed to think it might be, There 
was some shrinking at \he thought of impending 
danger. They might‘however have remember. 
ed, that 

“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were brutish and irrational ; 

But he whose n soul its fears subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger natare shrinks from.” 
As eight bells, (twelve o’clotk at night,) ‘all 
hande were called. | ‘Those assigned to take part’ 
in the expedition were «mustered, when Lieut. 
Shubrick, the commander, of the detachment, 
gave them special orders. No man was to utter 
a word after he had entered the boat; no one 
was to fire till the command was given; and no 
man was to desert his ranks. Considerable time ° 
was occupied in. getting the men intww the boats, 

and in making all things ready. Several of the 


officers felt impatient at the delay, and were fear. 


ful that they would be unable to effect a landing 


in season to surprise the énemy. At length the * 


gallant band,'to the umber of two hundred and 


eighty-two men, including officers, left'the ship’ 
about two o”clock. ISS 


The last words we heard were, * Let fall, give 
way, men.” Here was.a moment of interest. All 
before in regard to fighting the Malays had been 
mere talk ; but now there was a stern reality.— 
The period had arrived when the grand object of 
our voyage hither was to be accomplished. The . 
death. warrant of the Malays had been pronounce. 
ed, and avenging spirits had gone forth to. 
demand satisfaction for the wrongs of their 
countrymen. The blow was to be struck, and 
victory. or defeat. was to ensue. ‘There was 
something awful in the scene before me.°' The 


expedition proceeded slowly on their midnight: 


errand in perfect: silence,. save an accasioval’ 
whisper from the officer in command, with muf. * 
fled oars, the soft dipping of which we could faint- 
ly hear, and nothing but the stars of heaven to 
am them to their place of disembarkment.— 
y own reflections were any thing but those of 
a cheerful character. I found \it impossible: to 
divest myself of the fit of melahecholy whichshad 
seized me. I retired to my couch, but ‘not ‘to 
sleep. It seemed as though a spell had fallen: 
upon the ship... ‘Not a word) was ‘spoken. The 
steps of man had ceased to be henrd, save those ° 
of the officer on watch. A silence like that amid.’ 
the mournful repositories of the dead, pervaded. 
the ship, interrapted only by the striking! ofthe 
bell, which proclaimed the shout of the approach. | 
ing destiny of the Malays. The hours imdved: 
tediously on, as we anxiously awaited the dawn ‘i 
ofday. Each one’s thoughts were bisied:in consi» 
templation of what might:be the fate of his eam. | 
panion inarms. In this:state of painful suspense, | 
I for a moment jost myself in sleep;'when 2 was’ 
awakened by the-quarter mastét exclaiming, 44M‘! 
W——, hot work going on ashore, Sir.” | Ipwis 
then broad daylight, and I dressed: myself.:and 
hurried one rs scene was one of fearfal- 
interest. din cof wariwas heard throughout: 
‘the town, threatening destruction to every oppo. - 
ser.’ The reports of the cannon and musketry, as. 
they came thundesing aciose the water, told us 
plainly that the work of : death was going-on.—. 
Sheets of fire :weére:arising from the town wrap«; 
ped in flames, andthedaunch, with its carronade. 
and swivels, was doing full execution upon the rey 
treating foe, esinadoeM “to ev sls muy esl 
i vio. dose af esniatmoo yeibeesseme A 
istlooM owt to gniveisnos »bewicgqn env 
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Commodore Downes had stationed hin 
the larboard gangway of the ship, with his glass, 
not to leave till the e ment shall be over.— 
He felt anxious to know how the affair would 
terminate, and at times thought it would be ne. 
cessary to take the = nearer in shore, in order 
to protect his men. The remainder of us were 
posted in different parts of the ship, some in the 
tops, some hanging upon tbe shrouds, and some 
on the ‘“‘Jacob’s ladders,” all gazing with 
breathless anxiety, Some of the sailors were in 
the rigging, and among them our unfettered Ma. 
lay prisoners, watching the movements with im- 
mense interess We were all surprised at the re- 
sistance apparent on shore. 

About an ho.ir and a half after the action com- 
menced, two boats were seen pulling off to the 
ship. ‘They approached us in silence, and from 
the cast of gloom visible in the countenances of 
the boat’s crew, we conjectured that some of our 
brave fellows had fallen. The. sight of two 
bloody corpses soon proved that our conjectures 
had been but tootrue. I never shall forget the 
appearance of their features. They were much 
distorted, and the countenance of oue, especially, 
exhibited a wild and terrific aspeet. His long 
hair hung in matted tresses over his shoulders 
and glaring eyeballs. His name was Brown.— 
He-was shot near one of the jungles, where a 
body of the Malays were lyinginambush. The 
ball entered his breast, and the last words of this 
unfortunate marine, as he was falling, were, ‘1 
am adead man.” The name of the other person 
was Smith, a maintopman. He met his death 
just at the entrance of one of the forts. He had 
discharged his masket and wheeled about for the 
purpose of re-loading, when he was shot direct- 
ly through the eye. One of the sailors standing 
near him was slightly wounded by the same ball. 
Smith was a tall, well built man, distinguished 
for his nerve of arm and integrity of soul. LIuthe 
hour of peril, when the fierce winds of heaven 
were spending their fury on our ship, he was 
ever among the first to meet their rage. 

Anhour afterwards the American colors were 
seen proudly waiving over thé battlements of 
the largest fort. We had been in deep. sus- 
pense, anxiously awaiting the result of the con- 
test un shore. The sight of our flag waiving in 
the breeze, and the rush of the main body of our 
forces into the fort, raised a smile of joy upon eve- 
ry countenance. 


Guy Rivers—Second Edition—The popular- 
ity of this work has induced a call for a second 
edition. In revising Guy Rivers for reprint, the 
author has shown mach good sense, in availing 
himself of the criticisms which followed its pub- 
lication, and making occasional alterations here 
and there in the phraseology. These, without 
impairing the spirit, add essentially to the cor- 
rectness and value of the work. 





Rouin’s Anerenv History, witha Liré or THE 
Autor. By James Bell. First complete Ame- 
rican Edition. 2 vols. George Dearborn.—We 
do not hesitate to pronounce this one of the most 
elegant and liberal publieations that has long 
issued from the American press. Asa cheap 
but handsome reprint of a book that ought to be 
in every one’s library, it may be regarded as be- 
longing to a series of valuable works, got up in 
similar style, and now continually appearing from 
Mr. Dearborn’s press. They are published. in 
the royal 8vo. form, ani generally form two vo- 
lumes; nor is there one among the number, 
whose reputation Time has not stamped beyond 
all cavil. Every triend of sound letters will hope 
for their continuance, and that their enterprising 
publisher may be amply rewarded. 

The volumes now issued, in addition to the 
aya fT iasone ordinary editions of Rol- 
lin, anglude, hie history of the Arts and Sciences 
of; theAneients ; which whether from fatuity or 
impertinénice has been generally. struck out:by 
thé Englist'"publishérs, who have hithert been | 


one 


vervilely copied in this respect by, thoir Ameri: 








and diagrams, and ornamented with two hand- 
some vignettes, in addition to a portrait of the 
author. | 





Literary Items. ne 
An interesting little volume has recently been 


Romancero Francais, ou IIistoire de quelques 
Anciens Tryuvéres, et Choix de leurs Chansons.” 


These ‘* Ancient Songs of Love and War,” or. 
riginally composed*by French Trouve, resjwhich 
have been buried in, cblevion for the last 600 
years are now once more brought to light by the 
fortunate investigations of this young ** employé 
aux manuscrits” of the Royal Library. 

M. Marcell has just published a History of 
Egypt, froin its conquest by the Arabs to that by 
the French, in an 8vo volume. 

Publications of the Messrs. Harper and Bro. 
thers, of New York. - 

*¢ During the year that has just ended, the is. 
sues of this house have amounted to upwards of 
five hundred thousand books of an average size 
of Bulwer’s ‘*Last Days of Pompeii.” This 
number is made up of. new editions of beoks 
published by them in former years, and of sixty- 
five new works, making upwards of one hundred 
volumes}; of these, forty-five were published 
with copy-right—either entirely American, or 
translations made in this country, or English 
woiks edited and improved by American authors : 
the remainder were re-prints from English books. 
During the early part of the year owing to the 
pressure of the money market and the general 
prostration of business, they curtailed their ope. 
rations to a considerable degree, or the sum to- 
tal of their publications in the course of the 
year would probably be greater than it is by 
two hundred thousand volunies; but even now it 
exeeeds that of any former year. - In their opin. 
ion, the number of books printed and published 
in the United States since the first of January 
1834, is very nearly twiee as, great as it has 
ever been known before in the same space of 
time.” 

Mr. Van Hammer’s History of the Turkish 
Empire is now completed in 10 vols. 8vo, The 
ae terminates at the peace of Kainardji, in 

174, 

A sort of literary congress. is about to be held 
at Berlin in order to draw up some geueral regu- 
lations, with a view to secure the cupy.right of 
authors and booksellers throughout the whole of 
Germany. A committee of booksellers have 
already been formed at Leipsig, and protocoles 
have been exchanged between this committee 
and the Berlin commission. 


The first instance in the annals of Turkish 
literature, ot works announced for publication 
by subscription, appeared in the Turkish State 
Gazette of October 22d, 1833, and the works 
thus signalized are three historical, five gram- 
matical, and four political. As the historical 
works aré by far the mest interesting, we sub. 
join the titles of them. 

J. Lives of the Sultans and Visers by Osmansa. 
de Ahmed Taib, who died in 1723, witha con- 
tinuance by three ethers. 

il. Lives of Muftis by Suleiman Seadedden 
Ben Mohammed, celebrated under the name of 
Muesakim Efendisade, and written by him in 
1744, 

III. Lives of the Reis-Effendis, by the Reis 
Effendi Ahmed Besmi, arid with a continuation 
to 1807 by Suleiman Faik. ; ; 


The new. novel, by Miss Pardoe, author of 
Traits and Sketuhes of Portugal, is to be enti- 
tled, “The Mardens and the Daventrys.” 

*s Young Hearts,” a Tale, which. is to appear 


under the sanction of Miss .Jane-Porter, will be 
ready in the ensuing month. f pO iy 


‘ted Schlegel on the Philosophy of History, is 





! 


just: completed,’ and ‘witlappear forthwith, ' in 


ie? DRE 


published by M. Paulin of Paric, entitled, “Le 


A Translation of thé'last work df the ¢elebra: - 









rected copy for a new and enlarged editlon of 
her interesting. work,” The Lives of the Cele- 
brated Female Soverigns. ’ 





SOMMARY. 

The United States ship St. Louis, Com. Hen- 
ley, reached Pensacola on the 25th ult. in three 
days from Havana. The Grampus and Experiment 
were in the neighborhood. 


The United States frigatte Potomac, Captain 
Honora reached Gibraltar in 23 days from 
oston. 


Desratca.—The Philadelphia National Ga- 
zette, printed probably about two o’clock. yester- 
day afternoon, acknowledges the receipt by the. 
Camden and Amboy. Railroad, of the Courier & 
Enquirer of the same morning. 

The passengers. by the same line from Phila. 
delphia, which they left at 8 o’clock, were yes. ' 
terday landed in this city in six hours and twenty 
minutes. 


Boston Jan. 13th.—A massive block of gtanite 
to form one of the pillars for the New Court 
House in this city, was started yesterday morn. 
ing at half past nine o’clock, in Quiney, by a team 
of sixty-five yoke of oxen and 11 horses, for the 
city, under the direction of Gnipiey Bryant, Esq. 
It was brought by the way of the Brush Hill 
Turnpike, entered on Boston neck 20 minutes of 
7 o’clock S. M. and arrived at the Court House 
half past 9, where it was welcomed with nine | 
dheers, by a large concourse of people, And 
yet we dare say the unconscious block gave no 
sign of gratulation in return. 


[From the Mercantile Adv. of this Morning.| 
Our correspondent at Marseilles, under date of 
. 10:h, writes as follows :—* The. cholera 
still rages on board the American men of war at 
Mahon. The Delaware had, on the 29th Nov. 
about 150 cases on board, and had lost about 30 
men, but no officers. The authorities still kept 
them in quarantine, notwithstanding that sever. 
al cases are daily declared in the town.” 


Burra.o, Jan. 12.—Steamboat Burnt '—We 
had an alarm of fire about nine o’clock last even- 
ing, caused by the conflagration of the Steamboat 
Daniel Webster, in the harbor. She was moor- 
ed at the dock, in front ef the store house of 
Pratt, Taylor & Co. The Steamboat Gov. Mar. 
cy lay immediately astern, and the Brig Indiana 
under her bows—all immovably fixed in the ice ; 
while the wooden store house was only at the 
distance ofa few feet upon the shore. When we. 
reached the scene, the Webster was burning furi- 
ously, both forward and afi,—the centre around 
the engine not having yet kindled. The fire en. 
gines were placed upon the ice of the harbor, and 
attacked the flames simultaneously, at different 
points—which were finally quelled. 

On visiting the boat this morning, we find her 
inside works entirely destroyed, with decks, up. 
per works, and eugine considerably 
but the frame apparently uninjured. ‘1 he amount 
of damage we have heard estimated at from six 
to eight thousand dollars—no insurance. 
Webster is owned, principally, by Pratt, Taylor 
& Co. of this city, Dows, Cary & Co., Albany, Al- 
laire, New York, &c.;' wae new, dnd one.of the 
swiftest boats upon'the lakes. gies 

The fire was the work of design, thotigh'no mo.” 
tive of the hellish deed is known; There’ had 
been no fire in the boat for more than six weeks 
past, and it appears to have been kindled both in’ 
the forward and aft part’ at the sdme time.’ The’ 
incendiary was a most considetate scoundrel, 
for he chose “a night so ca!m, that the flames 
rose perpendicularly.’ Had'the wind been A 
several of the steamboats’ and vessels, with a 
range of extensive wouden storehouses must have 
been destroyed>-—: = - 


_ The Stteigeall gw York, aleo in port, has 
been twice fired within a few weeks, im each 
instance, the fire went out, most fi ly, with. 





out damage, ahd before the fact was disguvered, 
—{Whig.) "a fer ee 





Appointments by the Governor and Senate.— 
Tuesday, Jan, 13. 1835. tity Hogi 
New York.—Garret Storm, Director of the 
Phoenix Bank. Charles Graham Jr. and John 
Harris, dame deeds. Joseph Flynn, 





inspector of de distilled spirits. 


c 
A gentleman neat Natchez, has liberated his 
slaves, about twenty in number, and furnished 
them with from $200 to $400 each, to promote 
their comfortable settlement in Liberia. 


New Okzeans, Dec. 29. 

Unprofitable Risk.—The nonaut.—The day 
was beautiful for the ascension, a large company 
had assemhled in the enclosure, . soldiers and 
ladies were commingled amung the groups—the 
fearless #ronaut went up—but melancholy ac- 
cidents brought his careerto a brief close. The 
wind was too high for a safe ascension—it came 


in strong puffs, and his balloon and himself were. 


liberated at the moment of a violent flaw. The 
car was swept along almost horizontally at first, 
striking the benches filled with spectators and 
throwing down and injuring several persons, and 
then was carried up and dashed against the chim. 
ney of the arsenal, standing in the enclosure, 
which was instantly struck down, and against 
which Mr. Elliot fractured his thigh bone. Se. 
veral of the bricks of the chimney were thrown in. 
to the car, preventing its further elevation, and 
the wronaut was driven about among the tops of 
the houses ; was torced through the upper win- 
dow of one, bruising himself severely again, and 
cutting hie face and head with the broken glaes ; 
—and was then jerked out, with several of the 
cords attaching the car to the balloon cut, and the 
car turned nearly botton upwards. In the midst 
of all the peril he discovered wonderful courage 
and presence of mind, and indeed to these quali. 
ties owes the preservation of his life. Noone 
less intrepid and less self possessed could have 
escaped through the difficulties and daugers en- 
countered by him. After clearing’ himself from 
the buildings of the city, he was swept towards 
the river, and notwithstanding his bruisee, wounds 
and fractured limb, he asserts he would have 
continued upon his fearful journey had he not 
have been interrupted by the rigging of the ship. 
ping at thelevee. He was blinded by the blood 
from the wounds over the eyes, or he thinks he 
could have guarded himself better against the ac- 
cidents, and would have been able to throw out 
ballast enough to clear him of the vessels. His 
balloon caught at the mast heads of two ships, to 
the rigging of which he clung until rescued from 
his danger by the generous exertions of a friend 
and the ssilors on board. The broken thigh bone 
was forced through his drawres and pantaloons. 
He was taken to his lodgings, and placed under 
the care of Doctor Luzenburg and Doctor King. 
He ig in good hands, was eomfortable last even- 
ing at nine o’clock, surrounded by kind friends 
and doing well. 


Mr. Elliot ie a worthy man in all respects ; has 
an interesting family, for whose support as well 
as for the public gratification, he boldly perils 
his life and limb—the public sympathies are and 
ought to be with him, and.an appeal will be made 
to the generosity of this community in his behalf. 
—[Bulletin.} 


(For rue New-York American.]} 


Hype Park, (Dutchess Co.) Jan. 10. 
Unprecedented Cold Weather.—Since the 3d 
of this month, the thermometer has ranged 
lower in this place than has ever been remem. 
bered by our oldest inhabitants. I have for some 
time back been in the habit of keeping a list of 
the ranges of the thermometer ; and since the 3d, 
send you an exact account of it, taken three times 
per day, at the hours of 7 A.M,, 12 M., and9 
+ M.. You may rely on the correciness of the 
following report. The thermometer is one of 
Poole’s manufacture, Fahrenheit’s scale, and was 
placed on the north side of the house. 
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The city Inspector made his annual report of 
deaths daring the past year, last eveniug. The 
total number frem lst January, to 3lst Decembe 
‘was nine thousand and eighty-two, being an ex. 
cess of 3336 over the last year. There were of 
consumption 1471; small pox 233: cholera 971 ; 
of these there were 4745 children under ten 
years of age. 


Scuoois in Massacuusetrs.—By a resolve of 
the Legislature, adopted on the 31st day of March 
last, returns were required to be made from the 
several towns, shewing the condition of the 
schools, to the office of the Secretary of State.— 
On the 31st of December, returns had been recei- 
ved frum 261 towns, and there remained at that 
time 44 towns, by which none had been made.— 
In these 361 towns, there were 2,251 school 
districts; and the number of male children at. 
tending school between four and sixteen years of 
age wes 67,499, and of female children 63,728. 
The number of persons between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, returned as unable to read 
and write, was 158. There were in these dis. 
tricts 1967 male, and 2388 female instructers.— 
The amount raised by taxes for the support of 
schools in these towns was $310,172 87, and by 
contribution, $15,141 28; and the estimated a. 
mount paid for tuition in academies and private 
schools, was $276,575 75. The average num- 
ber of scholars attending academies and private 
schools, was 24,749. The amount of the local 
funds returned ie about $127,000, and there are 
funds invested in real estate, the amount of which 
is not stated. In those cases, where only the in- 
come is given, the aggregate amount is about 
$2,800 per annum. From the above returns, it 
appears that the aumber of scholars in the com- 
mon and private schools and academies is 158;- 
rhe and the amount annually expened $601,- 

5 90. 


According to the Report of the Auditor Gener- 
al to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the Bank. 
ing capital in the city and county of Philadelphia, 


(exclusive of the U. S. Bank) amounts to $12,. 
812, 875, the bank notes in circulation amount to 
$4,053,247 ; and the specie on hand is $5,332,961. 
The Country Banks of Pennsylvania have an ag- 
gregate capital of $4,966,689 ; their notes in cir. 
culation are $3,532,049; and their §specie on 
hand is $1,089,640. The total banking capital 
in the State is $17,779,562, and the amount of 
notes discounted is $26,749,619. 


The Knoxville (‘T'enn.) Register of the 7th in- 
stant states that the steamboat Reliance, after a 
detention of ten months in the Muscle Shoals, 
had at last made her way through the difficult ob. 
structions of the Shoals, and reached Decatur on 
the 29th ult. She was oxpected at Knoxville ina 
few days. 


Schr. Hudson, of N. Y.—Capt. Wm. Sherwood 
states that his schr. struck on Stoney Point, near 
Cape Poge, about 4, A. M. 6thinst. when hauling 
off, having sounded in shoal water. The sea 
was heaving violently, and it was impossible to 
carry off an anchor. At 9, she leaked very fast, 
and could not be kept free. Attempted to land 
in the boat—three men reached the shore—the 
boat was then hauled off to the schr. by means of 
a line attached ; a passenger and two seamen put 
ofl’; when about half way tothe shore, the boat 
upset, but the men succeeded in reaching the 
shore. The mate with three men, then attempted 
in vain to get the boat back again tothe schr. and 
proceeded to the Light House at Cape Poge, 
leaving those on board exposed to the cold and 
sea, which was continually breaking over the 
vessel... At 11 at night, Mr. Edward Donelly ex. 
pired on the deck of of the vessel, and at 12 Mr. 
Pierson Newell expired. At9, next morning, 
the crew returned from the Light House, resolved 
to rescue those on board or perish. The gale 
having somewhat abated, they boarded the vessel 
and took from her Capt. S. his son 16 years old, 
and Mr. John Clark, of Ipswich. They all pro- 
ceeded tothe Light House, where they were 
kindly received. Mr. Peter Laffen, of Halifax, 
died immediately after reaching the Light House. 
Part of the crew remain at Cape Ps badly 
frozen. Capt.S.and Mr. Clark are at Edgartown, 











badly frozen en. Mr. Newell ed to Boston— 
Mr. Donelley’s residence was wn. 


FOREIGN ‘INTELLIGENCE. 

THE LATE FOREIGN News, by way of Bostea, 
is not very important. It seems certain, thes 
Parliament must be defeated. Sir Robert Pee} 
having, by accepting office, vacated his seat in 
the House of Commons, has put forth an address 
to the Borough of Tamworth, which he repre- 
sents, which, as embodying the sentiments of the 


new ministry, and setting forth the principles upon 
which they mean to proceed, will be looked upon 
with interest. 

Captain Ross (the navigator) is now Sir John 
Rows and is about to receive “* the honors of the 
third class of the Order of Bath.” 


The dates from Paris.are to the 18th The 
trial of the National, defended by M. Carrel, 
with his wonted courage and eloquence, before 
the Honse of Peers, excited great interest. He 
spoke in terms of uncompromising contempt for 
those noble persons; and in referring to their 
past acts, pronounced the death of Ney to be a 
judicial assassination, to which sentiment, a Peer 
present, Marshal Excelsman, distinctly assented. 

The Chamber of Deputies had been engaged, 
through its Standing Committees, on two = 
for an amnesty, which, liowever, were rejected by 
eight out of nine of those Commitiees. Henee 
these a, would not be publicly dis- 
cussed. 


M. Passy was re-elected a President by 270 
out of 310 votes. 


The first division of the Polytechnic school, to 
the number of 115, had been dismissed ; it does 
not appear for what offence. 

General Bernard has-taken his seat in the 
French Chamber of Peers. 


From Spain the news is of little moment, though 
Mina would seem to have intimidated the Carl- 
ists, and restrained their irruptions from their 
mountain fortresses. 


Lonpon, Dec. 19.—The Earl of Aberdeen has 
been removed from the Admiralty to the Colo- 
nial Department, to make way for Earl de Grey, 
who ig to be First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Granville Somerset is to be Firet Com. 
missioner of Woods and Forests. 

Lord Lowther is, we understand, tobe Chan. 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The Board of Controul is to consist of Lord El- 
lenborough, Sir Andrew Grant, und Messrs. 
Planta and Sullivan. . 

Sir John Beckett is appointed Judge Advocate 
General. 

There are rumors of Sir James Searlett 
having a peerage, and tliat Lord Combermere is 
to goto Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, or to In- 
dia as Governor General or Commander in 
Chief. 

It seems generally believed that a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament will take place soon after 
Christmas. 

Postscript, siz o'clock p. m. 

The following appointments have now tran- 
spired ; 

Lord Edward Somerset, Surveyor General of 
Ordnance. 

Colonel Perceval, Treasurer of Ordnance. 

Sir William Rae, Bart., Lord Advocate. 





for the Colonies. 
It is also reported that the Duke of Buccleuch 
is to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Frontigrs or Pouanp, Dec. 6.—The Empe- 
ror Nicholas has travers d without leav- 
ing atrace of his presence: The mitigation of 
the condition of the political prisoners, which 
was promised, has not take . ie women 
who were arrested for not having denounced 
their husbands, remain in prison. 

A few days before the of the Emperor 
a revolting sentence passed upon the r 
of the unfortunate Szpeck, who was shot /at 
Warsaw for some political offence. This 





she is to be forced to marty a Russian soldier.- 
| Her mother has at the same time been sentenced 


| girl has been sent to the military colonies, where 








Mr. Stuart Wortley, under Secretary of State - 

















moiselle Karske, an inate 
of Kaliez, has been torn from her family and sent 
no one knows where. The motive for her ar- 
rest is said to have been the discovery of a ring, 
which had ‘a motto displeasing tothe Russian 

The presence of the Emperor did not 
lead to any change in these arbitrary and attro- 
cious sentences. Prayers and supplications 
were made in vain. 


Patriotism of the Ladies.—About forty of the 
prettiest ladies of Frankfort, in Ger- 
many, all of whom belenged to the society for 
the relief of the Poles, were recently found im- 
plicated in procuring the escape of ome! pris- 
oners confined for political offences. ey sent 
saws and files to the prisoners wrapped up in 
pastes and cakes—a specimen of teminine tact and 
apirit, worthy of all praise, 


[From the Journal of Commerce.} 
Canton, Jury 28, 1834. 

Lord Napier, the British Chief Superintendent, 
has arrived in Canton, and has organized his es- 
sablishment. His views are not known, but itis 
generally allowed that his presence is entirely 
uncalled for. Some of the Hong Merchants were 
gent by the Vice Roy to Macao to stop him from 
coming to Canton, but they missed him, and he 
arrived here in the night. We doubt whether 
any serious obstacle will be presented to his re- 
maining, provided he keeps quiet. But his Lord- 
ship will be much mistaken if he looks for any 
diplomatic courtesies from the Chinese authori- 
ties. It ie probable that his residence will be 
tolerated on the ground that he is a merchant in 
the pay of the Compeny; but if he plays the 
maudarin and forces upon the Vice Roy his offi- 
cial dignity—or if he interferes with the establish. 
ed customs of the country, mtermeddling with 
its judicial concerns, or attempts changes in 
its commercial regulations, it is more than like. 
ty he will receive an unqualified order to quit, 
expressed in terms not the most complimen. 





ig Juuy lst—The immense injury which 
this province has suffered far exceeds the dam. 
age done by the inundation of last year. The na- 
tives are horror struck, and, theugh blinded by 
Pagan superstition, acknowledge the hand of God. 
The calamity not yet being known to its full ex. 
tent, as even at the present moment the water has 
not yet entirely subsided, it is thought that four 

8 of a most promising crop in the low ground 
is destroyed. We are not informed that lives 
have been lost, but have to record with deep feel. 
ings of compassion that several thousand houses 
in and near the city of Canton have fallen down. 
Thus houseless and starving, the wretched in. 
habitants are left without any resource. 

Canton, Juty 8.—The late inundations must 
have caused great destruction to property in hou- 
ses, furniture,and crops, and there can be no doubt 
that many lives have been lost. Thegovernment 
of China does not like to dwell upon these dread. 
ful visitations, and the official statements never 
divulge the real extent of calamities by flood, 
fire, or earthquake. When these phenomena fre. 
quently happen, they are considered as caused 
by the bad government of officers of the district, 
whose conduct is supposed to influence the 
Course of nature ; therefore, they havea personal 

terest in the supression of facts connected 
with such occurrences We have made several 
inquiries as to the exten: of damage occasioned 
by the late floods, but have not succeeded in 
nn had rg bog information. > the con- 

» We know that statements grossly exagger- 
ved hee been laid before us. A short time 
hence, when the people recover from their alarm 
and losses, an account somewhat to be trusted 


— le 
anton Juty 15.—The weather for the last 
tbree weeks has been unseasonably hot, the 


thermometer ranging fi , 
ithe shade. ging from 90 to 96 degrees in 





From Maniua, Batavia, any Canton.—The 
‘ship Covington, Holbrook, arrived at Baltimore 
on Friday, in 142 days from Manilla. The edi- 
tora of the American-are indebted to the attén- 


_ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL. 








memorandum containing the information which 
follows : 

At Manilla, when the Convington busi. 
ness waa dull, it being too early for the season 
ahips to make their appearance. A large portion of 
the old crop of sugar was on hand, which holders 
were anxious to realize; they could be readily 
obtained at $4 1-2 per picul. Other_ articles of 
export were scarce. 

Advices from Canton to the 15th had 
beed received. A letter of that date to Mr.N.says : 
—‘ The only news I have to give you is, that 
Lord Napier, the British superintendent of Trade 
has not been acknowledged by the Chinese au- 
thorities. By some it is supposed that a stop. 
page of trade will take place, but I think other. 
wise. Lord Napier has been deprived of his 
Comprador and Chinese servants, but he has 
stated to his countrymen that he will not allow 
personal insult to weigh with him; although I 
think he will be quick enough to take notice of 
the first insult offered tothe trade. Two British 
frigates have just arrived. The Logan, Capt. 
Bancroft, from Gibraltar, is the last American 
arrival. Dr. Morrison of Macao, is dead. All 
your conntrymen and Macao friends are wel!.” 

The advices from Batavia are to the 24th Sep- 
tember. They communicate the melancholy in- 
telligence that Mr. Layman and Mr. Munson, the 
two American Missionaries who embarked. in 
March Jast from Batavia to Sumatra, were mur- 
dered and eaten by the natives of the Batta coun- 
try, in the iaterior of Sumatra, on the 28th July 
last. Their bereaved widows were still at Ba- 
tavia, waiting anxiously for an opportunity to re- 
turn to their native land. 





From Centra, Americoa.—Guatemala papers 
to Oct. 14th,received at New Orleans, represent 
every thing at that time quiet. San Martin 
and Flores, who attempted te renew the civil 
war in the State of San Salvador and Nicara. 
gua, were completely routed by Morazan, and 
compelled to desist from their purpose. This 
victory of the federal troops, says ‘‘ El Miesis-. 
sippi,” a Spanish paper in New Orleans, will 
doubtless convince this feeble faction of the su- 
periority of the federal government, both physi. 
cal and moral. 





Common Schools. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

On the 7th inst., the Secretary of State pre- 
sented to the Assembly his annual report as Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. The follow. 
ing extracts embrace some of the most interes- 
ting matters which it contains. A complete view 
of the condition of the common school system, 
however, can only be obtained by a perusal of 
the entire document. 

1. The condition of the Common Schools 

There. are in the state, fifty-five organized 
counties, containing eight hundred and thirty-five 
towns and wards. The commissioners of com- 
mon schools of the several towne, are required 
to make an annual report of all the school dis. 
tricts in their respective towns, to the clerk of 
the county to which they belong; and it is the 
duty of the county clerk to send certified copies 
of all such reports to the Superintendent of Com. 
mon Schools. This duty has been performed in 
every instance, and the necessary returns have 
been received from every town and ward in the 
state. 

By the table marked B; it will appear that 
there were in the state on the last day of Dec. 
1833, nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
organized school districs, from nine thousand 
three hundred and ninety-two of which. reports 
have been regularly made§to the commissioners 
of common schools. 

In the districts from which reports have been 
received, schools have been kept an average pe- 
riod of eight months. 

The whole number of children over five and 
under sixteen years of age, residing, on the last 
day of December, 1833, in the districts from 
which reports have been received, was five hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand and two; and the 
whole number of children who had received in- 
struction in the same districts during the year 
1833, was five hundred and thirty-one thousand 


tion of Mr. G, P, Nelms, supercargo, for a i} twe handred and forty, The exact average pe- 
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mon schools, it appears that the sum of three 
hundred and fourteen thousand eight hnndred and 
eight dollars and thirty-six cents was paid by 
them to the trustees of the several school dis- 
tricts, in April, 1834: The amount of public 
money expended by the said trustees in the year 
1833, was three hundred and sixteen thousand 


| one hundred and fifty-three dollars and ninety. 


three cents ; of which sum, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars was received from the Common 
School Fund, one hundred and ninety.seven thou. 
sand six hundred and fourteen dollars and thirty- 
seven cents, was levied by taxation upon the 
property of the inhabitants of the several towns 
and citiee of the state, and eighteen thousand 
five hundred and thirty-eight dollars aud fifty-six 
cents, was derived trom the local funds belonging 


to icular towns. 

By the abstract marked B, it will be seen that 
the amount paid for teachers wages, besides pub- 
lic money, is three hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven dollars 
and four cents and exceeds by the sum of twen. 
ty-eight thousand four hundred and forty dollars 
and sixty-eight cents, the amount paid for teach- 
ers’ wages, besides public money, in 1832. The 
whole amount paid fur teachers’ wages is seven 
hundred and fourteen thonsand two hundred and 
ninety dollars and ninety-seven cents, from which 
should be deducted a few thousand dollars ex- 
pended by the Public School Society in. the city 
of New York for school houses. 

The whole amount of money, therefore, ex- 
pended for teachers’ wages in 1833, exceeds the 
amount so expended in 1832, by the sum of thir- 
ty-six theusand eight hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars and fifty.three cents. 

During the year ending on the 30th. Septem- 
ber, 1834, the productive capital of the Common 
School Fund has been increased by the sum of 
thirty-six thousand two hundred and seventy-four 
dollars and ninety-three cents; and it now 
amounts to one million seven hundred and ninety 
thousand three hundred and twenty-one dollars 
and seventy-seven cents. The actual receipts on 
account of revenue — the year ending on 
the 30th September, 1834, amount to one hun. 
dred and four thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty dollars and seventy-eight cents. Document D 
exhibits the increase and diminution of the fund 
during the same period. The several items of 
which the. fund is composed, will be found inthe 
paper marked E, together with an estimate of the 
revenue and the actual receipts on account of 
revenue for the same year, and a detailed esti- 
mate of the revenue for the year ending on the 
30th September, 1835, amounting to one hundred 
and eight thousand four hundred dollars. 


In 1833, the Superiatendent made an estimate 
of the sum expended upd’ the common schools 
duting the year 1831. Assuming the basis of 
that estimate to be true, the expense of the 
Common School system in 1833, would be as 
follows : 

Interest at 6 per cent. on $2,116,000 invested 
in school houses, $186,960 00 
, Anoual expense of books for 





531,240 scholars, at 50 cents each, 265,620 00 
Fuel for 9,580 school houses, at , 
$10 each, 95,800 00 
Public money, as appears from 
the returns, 316,153 93 
Mme = for teachers’ wages, 
sides pu Money, as appears 
by the returns, = 398,137 04 
| : $1,262,670 97 
| This estimate dogs not, it is believed, exceed 








fund paid one hundred rs, a little 
. less than one twelfth. part; a little. more than 


two-twelfths were levied by tax upon the towns 
and cities, with the exception of $18,538 56, 
derived from local funds ; something less than 
three twelfths was paid by taxes levied upon the 
acheol districts by vote of their respective inhabi. 
‘tants ; and mere than six twelfths was voluntarily 
paid by the parents and guardians of children re- 
ceiving instruction. 

Thus it appears that. three quarters .of the 
whole. amount annually expended upon the com- 
mon. school system of. the state, is paid by taxes 


. imposed upon themselves by the inhabitants of 


echvol districts, or by voluntary contributions of 
the parents and guardians of children . receiving 
' instruction. 

« ‘The third division of the Report gives a devail- 


edaccount of all the receipts into the Treasury || 


. onaccount of the School Fund during the year 
ending the 30th Sept. 1834, a statement of the 
various items, in which the fund is invested, &c. 
&e., which for want of room we are compelled 
to omit. 

IV... Organization of the Common Schools. 

_ ‘The administration of the Common School sys- 
tem, in all:matters enjoyed by statute upon those 
who are charged withits supervision and man 
agement, has attained as great a degree.of regu- 
larity as ‘is practicable. Returns have been re. 
ceived from every town in the state, and, with a 
single exception, through the channels prescrib 
ed by law. In the case referred to,the report of 
the :commissioners of common schools having 
been‘accidentelly retained until the time for send. 

ing it tothe county clerk had passed by, was 
‘transmitted directly to the superintendent. The 
matter contained inthe report now submitied : to 
the legislature by the Superintendent, has been 

.. furnished through the agency of more than thirty 
theusand individuals ; and of all the school: sis. 
triets in the state, nineteen out of twenty have 
made their reports in the manner required by law 
to enable them to participate in the benefits of the 
Common School Fund. 

The extent of common school instruction in 
this State, so far as it relates to the number fo 
those on whom its benefits are bestowed, admits 
of little if any change for the better. In this 
respect our system need not shrink from a com- 

parison with any other. When considered un- 
der all its aspects, and particularly with a refer. 
ence to the training of teachers, the Prussian, is 
perhaps superior to every other. But in regard 
to the number of those whom it embraces,fit falls 
short.of ours. In 1831, the inhabitants of Prus. 

sia amounted, exclusive of ‘tie army, to 12,780,- 

745 souls.. The number of scholars receiving 
instruction during the same periods in different 
public schools, was’2,047,352. Thus it appears 

that one in every 622 of the whole porulation, 

was, in that year, receiving instruction. 

_ The popalation of this Staté, according to the 

_gensus of 1830, amounted to 1,919,132. Jf the 

_, rate of increase from 1830. to 1833 was, equal 
to the rate of increase from 1825 to 1830 the 

lation of the State in, 1833 was 2,101,000. 

Daring the same year, the number of children 
actually receiving instruction in the common 
,echoole amounted to 531,240. It therefore ap. 
pears that one in every 395. of the whole popula. 
tion inthis State, was, in 1833, receiving instruc- 
tion in the common schuois alone. 

The incompetency of teachersis stil] the great 
evil of the common school system’ of this State, 
and it may, inJeed, be said to be the source of 
the only other materialdefect, which pertains to 
it—a low standard of education in most of the 

. S¢hoels; The evil, however, is by no means uni- 

la ae _ — rage of 7 

Y ifigations, and many schools of high stand- 

ing, both as regards the nature and extent 

their requirements. The only cause of regret 
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rinei oben to improvement is the low 
a ‘ae pers ners; and ee this is left altogether 
to be regulated by contract between them and 
their employers, there would seem to be no ef- 
fectual remedy for the evil but to inspire the lat. 
ter with more just conceptions of the nature of 
the vocation, and its high responsibilities, and of 
the necesrity of awarding to those who pursue 
it, a compensation in- some degree suited to its 
arduous duties and requirements. So long as the 
compensation of teachers is on a level with that 
which is commanded by the most ordinary em. 
ployments it is not to be expected that men of 
the necessary talents will prepare themselves for 
the business of teaching; but it may be justly 
said, that there is scarcely any vocation, in which 
the best talents can be empioyed to greater ad- 
vantage. lt has certainly not been common to 
assign to it a value at all commensurate with its 
importance ; and it must be confessed, that while 
its end was to teach reading and writing and a 
tew elementary rules in arithmetic and grammar, 
there was some reason to undervalue it. But on 
this subject more just ‘views begin to prevail. 
However narrow the limit of instruction, it is ob. 
vious that the mere association of a teacher with 
pupils, who are at an age best fitted for the recep. 
tion of strong and durable impressions, cannot 
fail to exert an influence upon their minds for 
good or evil, which may determine. the complex- 
ion of their whole lives. Whatever the design 
may be, schools must, from the necessity of the 
case, be instrumettal to the formation of moral as 
well as intellecmal character; and it is of vital 
importance that the moral qualities and habits of 
the instructor, independently of his ability to 
teach, should, at least, carry with them no les. 
sons of evil. But to enable him to discharge his 
‘duties in a manner suited to their great purposes, 
he should be fitted by his disposition and acqui}e- 
ments tv give a proper direction to the moral 
sentiments, to bring into activity the intellectual 
faculties, to lay open those rich stores of know. 
ledge, which ureto be found in the nature of man 
and. jn the external objects by which he is sur. 
rounded, to create a spirit of inquiry and obser. 
vation, und teach its applieation to practical 
uses. To accomplish these results, ahigh grade 
of qualification is. indispensable; but nothing 
less, it may be safely assumed, will satis‘y the 
existing desire for rational improvement or 
keep pace with the advances of science and the 
Progress of just opinions, In order to command 
the services of men_competent to discharge this 
elevated trust, an adequate, compensation must 
be. provided for them; for it cannot be expect. 
ed that any. occupation, excepting such as cons 
fer influence or distinction, will invite to it. ta. 
lent and.skill without the promise ofpecuniar 
rewards proportioned to ita labors and. sacrift 


|,ce8.. Before the evil, referred to can be wholly 
eradicated, a change must be wrought in public 


opinion ;, and it is believed that such a change is 
already, in progress, and that it may be. accelle- 
rated by. measures, which are now under the 


|, consideration of those who have the power to 


adopt,them, During the last session of the Le. 
gislature, a law. was. passed authorizing the Re. 
gents of the University tw apply a portion of the 
revenue of the Literature Fund to the education 
of Common School Teachers; and it is under. 
stood that a plan will be matured, at an early 
day, to, establish departments of instruction and 
discipline fur the purpose, in connection with 
some of the organized academies. The exgeution 


of such a plan will but carry out a policy which |) 


-was distinctly, recognized by the §Legislature, in 
1827,, when the capital of the Literature Fund 
was augmented, to use thé Jangpage of the law, 
in order ** to promote the education of Teach- 
ers,” although the. design of the law was not 
sustained by the measures necessary to give it | 
the. form and effect of a system, Should these 
departments succeed in preparing for the Com. 
mon Schools, a supply.of well trained Teach. 
ers, it is believed that the influence, which the 
latter may exert-upon the public mind, by the,su- 
periority. of their methods. of instruction over 
those,.in common use, will do much to . bring 


to the perfection of our system, of. popular, pd 
‘ucation. , 






is, that this is not the character of all. The 









_ If the foundations of our whole system of pub. 
lic instruction. were to be laid anew, it would 
poreege os advisable to wees ogy «er 
ries for preparation of teachers, 

from the nature of our institutions it might 
deemed arbitrary, if indeed it were practicable, 
to compel the school districts te employ ‘them. 
lt would be equally difficult without a. great 
augmentat on of the Common School Fund, to 
present to the districts a sufficient pecuniary 
inducement to engage the individuals thus pre- 
pared; and it may be safely assumed that aot. 
ing short of a thorough conviction in the public 
mind.that common school teachers are in gene- 
ral mpetent to the proper fulfilment of their 
trusts, and that the standard of education is 
extremely imperfect, would accomplish the ob- 
ject. If that conviction can now be created, 
the existing evils may readily be redressed.— 
Our common school system ia so perfectly orga- 
nized, and administered throughout with so much 
order and regularity, and so many academies un- 
| der able management are already established, 
that it would seem the part of wisdom to avail 
ourselves of these institutions te the extent of 
their capacity, for the purpose of training teach. 
ers for the commen schools. Their endowments, 
their organization, the experience and/skill of 
‘their instructors, and their whole intellectual 
power mity be made subservient to the public pur. 
pose in view, and with the aid which the State 
can lend, much may be effected. But whatever 
differences of opinion may prevail, with regard 
to the foundation of this plan in sound policy, the 
question has been settled by the legislature ; and 
it remains only to carry it into execution with pro- 
per energy. Should it prove inadequate to the 
ends proposed, a change of plan may then be in- 
sisted on, without being open to the objection of 
abandoning a system which has not been fairly 
tested. ; 

It may not be improper to remark in this place 
that the necessary connexion which existe, be- 
tween our common schools and the literary inati- 
tutions of the state, including thoge of the bigh- 
est grade, has been, too frequently overload — 
The academies have already heen, in, effect, 
without receiving from the state any direct pecu- 
niary aid for the purpose, nurseries for common 
school teachers. The great body of those, who 
have either temporarily or permanently, devoted 
themselves to teaching have been prepared at the 
acagemies with a view to that PRERPR ON SF, to 
some professional empleyment. ‘The instructors 
in the academies have in their turn, been edyeat 


ed in the colleges ; and but for the latter, or some 
other system of classical and puientiba t malivon 
as a substitute for the course of training pursued 
in the colleges, the academies, would obviously 
be destitute of the necessary supply of tators.— 
Thus, all our incorporated literary institution 
minister, to the improvement of the comm 
school system, on which the great body of the 
people are dependant for their ec ucation,- , It is 
true, that colleges are apt.to be reg: adad, ap aris- 
tocratic institutions, beyond the réach of the poor, 
and therefore beneficial. only to the rich. But 
independen'ly of the indirect benefit already re- 
ferred to as resulting from them, it is ‘believed 
that this prejudice will be found, on a close in- 
spection, to be founded wholly in error. "Men of 
fortune are obviously independent of them ;. for, 
however convenientthey may be, wealth can al- 
ways command the services of talent, and chil- 
| dren of thoSe who can afford the ex » may 
_be educated at home or in private schools, . But 
this expense, is altogether beyond the ability of 
individuals in ordinary circumstances. | A, man 

of little property, may be able to educate his child 
} in ‘an institution, which, by reason of its endow- 
ments, can fix the charge for tuition at very. ree- 
sonable rates. If the institution is g0,nepr, that 
children cau board A ome, it is brou wis, 
the reach of an additional number. Indeed, 
many young men, altogether without Bedperiy or 
pecuniary assistance from their friends, succeed 
now in gaining an education at cellege by. their 
‘earnings during’ vacations. ‘In ‘the efidéwment 
of Union College, provision was made’by’ the Le- 
gislature for indigent,etmdents. {Inthe yest 1833, 
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araned by the State for the purpose.” It may b 
ly said that colléges are not necessary to the. 
teh but that the ag dias 10 Ordinary cit. 
pooenscnnc) } 

to ‘abolish, the, 
, Can exist, our po 
a distinction between the 
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educated oe thi 
fe those, "who are 
dentin un bisdad d efforts, 
v0 enter oe competition in t'je highest intellee- 
is, Nae of enterprise, with those who have 


eto ft 


ined by the adventitious aids of wealth. 
.” Whatever' doubts may have been entertained 
‘with regard to the beneficial effects of institu. 
tions, sustained wholly or in part by ‘ernment. 
patronage, forthe ‘higher departments of educa. 
tion, none, it is conceived, can reasonably exist 

in relation to oat colleges on their present foot. 
ing. None of them ate sd‘highly endowed as to 
be able to dispense'altogether with the contribu. 
tions. from their pupils; they are, generally de. 
pendent in a very great degree on public patron- 

age for their support; they derive ‘no regular in. 
come frem the State Treasury ; the same com- 
petition, which prevails in the erdinary transac. 
tions of ind:viduals engaged in the pursuit of a 
‘eomimon object, is ao strongly felt by them, that 
,Psglegsors without talents and industry will find 
om pi iu: them, and the course of studies must 
necessarily take its complexion from: the public 
‘Wants, and cast off every thing, which is either 
(me or repugnant to the. prevailing spirit ‘of 

aocie 


“Bot i it ie principally as acceasory to the greats 
jeets of common school instruction, that our 
_. Gehleges and atademies, desetye to be cherished 
—as nurseries for those through whose isstru- 
« mentality the standard of popular education must 
' be raised to’ its proper elevation. 

When measures shall be taken to train in the 
organized academies such a supply of compe- 
tent teachers as to provide each town in the 

_, State with'a few good schools, the contrast be- 
tween the improved methods which will be im. 
e Arodu¢ed into them: and: those which are in com: 


“Wier 16@, Can to produce in neighbor. 
tricts! a degtée| J? emulation, which will 
"gradually bring the schools, established in them 

' tothe same standard! ‘Imperfect’ as are many of | 


ey = aH aap Schdols, they aré, it may be con. 
dently be said,in hein asedaies than they have 
been at any previous time, »The-standard of ed. 
‘“aeation” in “genéral’ ‘has “gradually ~advanced, 
-ery,slowly... But ..in some Schools a 

| doqeoe of excellence has been attained, and 
the’ sphere “of their influence improve. 
1 bm sideaee Meg ground in others. In districts 
‘ tik ey pen ubitants: have not had the epportu- 
4 it a ial beneficial effects of better 
‘Instruction, it is natufal that they 

dive: we at with those to which they have 
splot * Bot'the’ good ‘sense “which 

“ts moni et catty feat their dtdihary transactions, 

ry will i ses thi@-matter, as in.all others, guide them to 
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i into-competition-with 
each other to'prepiire’ the teachers prepared at 
the institution, which has been wholly unable to 
supply the demand. The teachers educated at 
the Andover Séminary, in Massachusetts, com- 
mand readily'a compensation fer their services, 
which enables them to devote themselves to 
teaching as a eee vocation. The same ef. 
| festa pe Sed 2 been produced in the Weighbor- 
hood ofthe St. Pg la academy will be visible 
elsewhere, when the same opportunities of obser- 
vation are presented; and when the training of 
teachers is reduced to a system, and the standard 
of education in a few schools is raised to ite pro. 
per elevation, the sound judgment and liberality 
of the great body of the people may be safely re- 
lied.on for the extension of these improvements 
to every part of the State. 

It has, jndeed, been said that in establishing 
systems of public education the government, and 
not the people, must give the impulse. Bat, 
however tfue the observation may be of other 
countries, experience has shewn that it has no 
application to our own. The foundations of the 
‘common school system, which exists under dif. 
ferent modifications of form throughout the north. 
ern and eastern States, were in most cases laid 
by the people, without the aid of the public au. 
thority. Ifthere is any one sentiment with re. 
spect to our social condition which has prevailed 
more generally than any other the earliest 
times, it is a déep rooted con of the im. 
portance of education for all classes. With re- 
gard to the extent to which iutellecmal cultivation 
should be carried in the conimon schools, opinion 
has certainly not kept pace with the progress of 
improvement:in other matters; but as has been 
already suggested, the evil has grown out of the 
imperfect methods of instruction in common use ; 
and in order to secure the correction of the evil, 
the necessary improvements in common school 
instruction must be ‘brought under the same in- 
telligent observation in which the foundatjons of 
the system were laid. If this be done, it is be- 
lieved that no compulsory measures will be ne. 
| cessary to insure their adoption. 

It was fora long time contended by the most 
profound writers, that the support of religious 
societies could net be ‘safely entrusted to the 
voluntary contributions of the people. But our 
experience has completely ove:turned the argu- 
ments on which this fallacy is founded ; and it 
gives us the strongest assarance, that the same 
enlightened sentiments which have so liberally 
sustained the established systems of religious 
worship and instruction, will with equal liberali- 
ty, sustain those systems of early moral and in 
tellectual cultivation, without which the genera. 
tions to succeed us, would neither. be fitted to 
discharge: their: ‘duties: to ‘themselves, to their 
country, norté ‘tle Power on whose providence 
depend the destinies of all. 

Tn the last. annual report of the Superintendent, 
he stated briefly the principal branches of study 
which were deemed essential to evéty ‘ifittividu- 
al, in order to fit him, for.the discharge of the 
“duties of | citizenship. The. importance ‘of the 
H wubject, and the’ increased attention which popu- 

‘lar instruction has rece rat aes eted, will, he 
itynats, be deemed by the pre, a ouffi- 
cient apology for repeating’ sane? ‘enumeration 

aga though ‘no Heittalgtit action is re- 








ae Grammar. So: much: as-is: necessary 

} correct ‘¢omprehensioa of 'the* nh of 

| speech, and such aeaure, of exercises , in, 
‘ing as shalb render the student familiar: the 
practical app tion of the r witietr govern 
their relation, to,each, other. This branch is 


usually comme too aesie: and much time 
ay er aah tae hnowledg h 
Geography.—. nowle Wofthege 
of the state of New York and of ‘be 
United States, and. so mueh of the 
the earth, political as wall as physical,:e 
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if number of these who. prepare themselves for 
, the ‘basiziess'ob hi “tap will wore in a like 
Fs pion partments o instruct on’ 
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af eee se einaiieneiitate with the 
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Id ira va pe “St tha measures necessary to 
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a ai Bin ‘ont Wtelligenee of the peo. 
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“ « sunt —— r wna gerne” or that, , 
d, sat ree ey will be unwilling 
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J their sens not 
pir Jarened by experience, ‘and whieh, if admissi- 
nt ese also impeach the wisdom of our whole 
a: organization. Experience shews that 
3, pe people re nono = ‘only to besfurniahed with the | 
in- ba observation:to. se rightly heii 
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i incleding the Rule of Three. . T. 
should be added the elements ofgeometry. 
Civil and 
practical rules of the 
the latter as points out the ‘eMlinnes ‘to which 
penalties are annexed by law. may be 
compressed into a very nerrow compass. 
Law.—The form of ‘govern- 
ment fundamental principles of Consti- 
tutional law. A knowledge of these may be 
best obtained by studying the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the” Bute 
of NeW York. 

The duties of public’ oficers.—So much as 
relates to eur state, county and towns officers.— 
A brief and well executed treatise on ‘this sub. 
ject has already been prepared and published. 

These sudjects may be studied without diffi- 
culty, and withuut adding to the time necessarily 
devoted to elementary instruction, by retrenching 
from others, which occupy too much attention.— 
A great deal of time is lost’ by cOmmencing ‘the 
study of grammar at too early af’age, and com. 
mitting to memory abstract rules, the reason of 
which is altogether above the comprehension of 
the learner. The resultis, thattime is misspent, 
and there is danger also, that a distaste may be 
created for study by tasking the mind with ac. 
quisitions which it cannot anderstand,and in which 
it feels no imerest. The memory may be more 
advantageously exercised in treasuring up useful 
rosie a level. ‘with the capacity. of the 
learner ; by directing the attention to subjects 
are her interest, application ceases. to be 
a tas 

The introduction of such improvements into 
the common course of school instraction as will 
eS it equal to its high purposes is an’ object 

ich may justly claim the countenance and co- 
operation ofall classes. On our common schools 
we must rely to prepare the great body of the 
people for ager sr, inviolate the rights of free- 
men, If the political fabrick cannot find in the 
public intelligence, a basis broad and firm 
enough to uphold it, it canfot long resist the 
shocks, to whieh, through the collision of con- 
tending interests it is continually exposed. For. 
ty-nine out of every fifty of our citizens, reeeive 
their education in the common schools. As they 
advance to manhood, they are, for the most part, 
devoted to manual employments. Looking to 
their own industry as their only re and to 
its fruits as the boundaries of their pe de. 
sires, the object nearest their heats is to see 
their country prosperous, the laws administered 
with order and regularity, and the political im- 
portance, which the constitution has secured to 
them, maintained undiminished. The contro. 
veraies to which conflicting interests give birth, 
are to be put at rest by their decisions. In 
the questions of policy, which ate presented 
to them constitutional principles are frequent. 
ly involved, and the relation they rel may 
in all future timé%bear to the gove is di 
rectly or indirectly affected. How important is 
it that there decision s' as enlightened as 
they will be honest; t every motive to 

upwright and conscientious in the exercise 
of their political rights, they should combine al- 
so the capacity to maintain them with indepen. 
dence and discretion! If they shall ever cease 
“to bring to the settlement of these great questions 
a sound and enlightened discrimination, they can- 
not fail to become the dupes of artful leaders 
and their country a prey to internal discord.— 
F the genius of our political 
s. || pter education is our only security 
present and future dangers. rance is said 
to be the parent of vice. With "peered 
also be the parent of those fatal disorders in 
the apie! ge which have their certain issue 


, Our system of public instruction em. 
braces within it almost all, who are capable of 
participating in ite benefits. Our only remaining 
duty is: wae arent anaes it-shall not, 
at ie Ys. to hi 

i beg ty narrow ow 
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of the vast superiority of Mutual Instruction, 


in sheools, and particularly for the 
children of the Poor.—[{National Gaz.} 
jaid that a man who had 
Y a pen whenever his 
wife was putting. on her. shawl and. bonnet to 
walk, found, before he susp such a result, 
that he had written.a tolerable book. Wonders 
may‘thus be d by albjim their stray 
moments, byes ay sng nay m. I wonld 
not prevent people from reflecting. from resting, 
or enjoying themselves ; but the worst of. it is, 
‘miny waste large portions of their lives without. 
any of these. Circumstances favor persons 
bent on. rational enployment. Instead of 
idling away e half hour before dinner, or some 
appointment, if they. take up a book or a pen, 
or undertake to do any little duty which demands 
their attention, they fnd often the. time which 
they might have frittered away, much. longer 











than they anticipated. Many a friend might be | 


secured or obliged by a letter written at these in. 
tervals, by, who profess to have ‘no time.” 
We all “** time,” more or less, which might 
be devoted to the performance of neglected du- 
ties.—-[T ranscript. ] 


Favors.—Many persons boast an inde- || 


which I cannot sympathize. They 
pique themselves upon never asking a favor of 
any one. If it be the token ot no worse charac- 
teristics, this habit is the sign of an unreflecting 
mind. Why, they are perpetually receiving fa- 
vors, not only from Providence but from their 
fellow creatures, without whose kindness they 
could scarcely exist. 
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aie NOTICE phere water col 

~house vtment of La 
PA son Nav Slain doen toe tt ates 
Igt April, 1835, the Fixed Light of the ancient turret of Bar- 
fleur, 


situated five murine leagues E. 4 NE of Cherbourg, 
will be su; and replaced by a Revolving Light, 
which will be lighted up on the turret recently construc- 
ted, 6] metres 8. 17" W. of the old light, anu 72 metres 


above the level of the full equinoctial seas. Its ligh' will 
— regularly half minute throughout the night.— 

2 aces — ~ —_ a4 che reer! of y~ 
a pe pses will only appear total at a a 
tance of more than 4 leagues. 
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TT MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE.) 

HE NUMBER FOR DECEMBER, which completes 

of this popular work, is published. It 
wwirt Fut- 


contains a portrait, engraved on copper of 
ting his 


with a Memoir, and some documents respec 
claim to the honor. of first scpleetns steam navigation. 
A of interest and utility, connect 
od the arts and sciences. 


rds of 50 artities 

The first number fur 1835 will be ready very short- 
ly. Subscribers who are deficient of numbers can be sup 
plied, as the work is stereotyped. 
ealbiaianinn is ae tliohed by th Pro D. K 

 Proprieters, D. K. 
Minor & J. E, © s, at No. 35 Wall-street, New 
‘York: in weekly 16 pages, at 64 cents—in montb- 














Inventions 









Fo ’ Holli 
nh .coul lvania, are “now 
‘ any number 
“most ‘od 
4 ra 24t 
SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3 Compasses of various sizés and of superior qual- 
«Bin ed, 
ve 


2 Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnilying powers ‘with made by. Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold 

BE. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J316t. ° coraer of Maidenlaue. 


RVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33 The subscriber manufactures all’kinds of Instru- 
ments in hie profession, warranted equal, if not ruperior, 
in vrinciples of construction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States ; several! of 
which are entirely new: among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without the use ofthe needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—alav, a Railroad Goniometer, witb two Tel- 
escopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with a Goniometer 





attached, particular! a to Railroad pu es. 
4 7 aM, J. YOUNG, 
MathematicalInstrument Maker, No, 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The fol.owing recommendations aze respectfully sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 
in reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments man- 
factured by thee, now in op the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following in- 
formation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven. 
The whole number of the .‘‘ Improved Compass”? is eight. 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
.Eagineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Com es arein good repair. They 
have in fac ed but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which al! uments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com- 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other decription of Goniometer that we have yettri. 
ed in !aying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever- 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the most com- 

levely adapted to lateral anglés of any simple and cheap 

leorvemont that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for iayin 

raile—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as high 

appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of 
Mr. Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely 
say I believe itte be much superior to any other instrument 
of ihe kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re 
commend it to Engineers and a one 2 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833, 

For @ year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 

urpose. 
ities HENRY R.CAMPBELL, ‘Eng. Philad. 

Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 
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a of 64 14 cents—in volumes es 
ly parts 4 oh 62 per enna, * pag ’ 
the London Mecha- 











of Wheatland, Monroe 


following Publications: 
ew Yi ican Daily, at $10.00 ~I'ri- Week- 

fy, at $5. - ‘f at $4.00 in adva:ce. 
The American Journal, Weekly, at $3.00 per 


Soe r 
The Mechsanics’ Magazine, two volumes a ) ear, at $3.00 
per annum. 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Mcchanics, 
at Br per annum, or $1.25 per number. 
Pamily Magazine, 416 pages a year, at $1.50 in ad- 
vance. 





The M Repository and Library of Untertaini 
Kao : 36 a month, at $100 in advance 
now in the Stn volume, bound volumes $1.25 





The Ladies’ Companion, of 54 pages a menth, at $3.00 
in advance. 
Gem, at $1.50in advance. aa 


Communications addressed to ne, at Wheatland, 








will be promptly attended to. September 

: . n6ve Cif. 
WNSEND & DU of Palmyra, 
turers of Railroad Rope, h moved their 





establishment to Hudson, under the Pp 1 Durfee, May 
4 Rape of ong teen length (with- 
rs 






ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY. 


The subseriber having resumed the charge 
of the above establishment, is now enabled to 
furnish traders and others with FRESH 
GARDEN SEEDS, upon very favorable 
terms, and of the growth of 1833, warranted 
of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed u 
on the: growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be so 
at this establishment excepting those raised expressly for 
it, and by experienced seedsmen; and those kinds impor- 
ted whichcannot be raised to ete in this country ; 
these are from the best houses in Europe, and may be re- 
lied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures 
hereafter, they should be represented to the su r;not 
that it is possible to obviate unfavorable seaso’ d cir- 
cumstances, but that satisfaction may be rendered and per- 
rfection mated, ¥ ; 

Atse—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, white Mul- 
berry pony) new M Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta 
Baga, ané Turnip 
Farmers. 












“S47 N. Mark Panes pou rect Of 
. rket st. ite Post ce. 
aa Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by 
mail will be forwarded pe. Orders solicited early, .as 
the betterustice can bedoneinthe execution. — 






t for théfollowing publica- 





. mae Taelited plan ailyoad he sh 
ou or in es tthe short 
notice, and deliver them in any ofthe arindlye! tities fp 


As to the quality ot , the public 
Jervis, Eng. M. & H.R. R.Co. 
ay a i Hudson and Dela- 
ware ‘ Company, Carbondale, 
, a.” 
» Columbia » New-York, 
January 29, 1 i 











*,* Mr. isalso A 


to wit:—New Yorx Farmer and American Gar- 
6 Magazine 


well worth the attention.of 


Magazine and Register 
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_Buaider of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Reit- 


No, 264 Elizabethstreet, neur Bleecker street, 
© New-York. " 

1g RAILROAD COMPANIES 3 ld do. well to 
examin hese Cars; a specimen o hie be see 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem: Railroad, 
now in operation. ist 325 of 
RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


yg Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool M 

Factory and Foundty, Paterson, N.J.- All: : 
dr to, the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 


street, New- York, will be prom attended to. 
Aga SPRINGS. et ‘ 
Also, Flange Tires tura 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 













PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES, 

Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, 

alte at the Albany Spike Factory. a? 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 

the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 
Ship and Boat Spies made full size under-the head, 

80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 

NING & CO., —° or to THOMAS TURNER, at the 

Factory, Troy, N. sepuls-ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 
) Flat Bare in 
be ad ere — of 1 inch by } inch, [somes 16 





0. 1} do. do. | ftcoun’r sunk 
40 do. 14 do. do. | holes endscut 
800 do. do. do. fatan angle of 


of 


2 
2} do. do. 


800 do. 45 degr’s with 
soon expected. splicing pla’s, 
nails to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Raile of 36 Ibs. per yasxd, witlithe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 


an toh oh, 3 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter 
es 0 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. ™ 


The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment, A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall] the different kinds of Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 


those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 


XF The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Fou offer jfor 
sale or lease, their well known esiablishment, stiuated ons 
mile from Boston. The ay ete consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotive House, oe ee for putting 

Several of the best 


together Locomotive Engines. 
in use in the United States have been put in this - 


ment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, é&c. ; Pattern 
Shop; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of other work; Trip 
Hammers, one of which is very large ; Engine for 

supe 
jpensed 


















Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; one 
rior 12 horse Steam , which could be dis 
with; anda variety of machinery. 

No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and twoCu Core oven . fitted 
for the largest work. to the Fi 
ware- ry mage Patterns for the 

Locomotive and 
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of chimneys, and aces, Cast 

building ie at present used asa house, 

accommodate a large number of men. 

- No.7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by Moe 

site cover cbacing costars ingot wtig pa 
room for ing , ; 

‘orgs chable fortwo bores, te, te, 

The above establishment on tide 
greater péventanee for seme i 
other in.the U: States. 
from vessels in the liarbors of-Best 
of the Factory, at 25 to 30 cents 
Naat: cmous vtoees, oe 

; among others, 
ng the Deck at the 
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